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these! 


Blue Rhythm 75c 
Pinnacle 1.00 Grand Canyon 60c 
Goldbeater 60c 
Three Oaks 75c Desert Song 75c 


Ballet Dancer 1.00 Lady Mohr 1.00 


Sylvia Murray 75c Voodoo 60c Vice Regal 60c 


Goel G3 


300 NEWEST AND BES. 


GRAND NEW PINKS 
GORGEOUS BROWNS & “ANS 
BRILLIANT BLUES 
GOLDEN YELLOWS 
SPARKLING WHITES 
BLENDS WITHOUT END 


SPECIAL “RAINBOW” GRUP 
All 11 shown for $5.00 
Plus one Flamingo Pink Free! 
The colorful array of large size Tall 
Bearded Iris alongside will give your 
garden a real lift. All are hardy, easy 
growers and will increase rapidly. Every 
plant guaranteed A-1 quality, top size, 
Oregon-grown, correctly labeled and 


postpaid. (An $8.40 value) 


[RIS OF THE YEAR 
Solid Gold, deep yellow 
Cloud Cap, giant pink 
Port Wine, dark plicata 
Blue Sapphire, pale blue 
Accent, red and yellow. 


(value $11) 


G6 GRAND NOVELTIES 
Front Page, gold and ivory 
Mary Randall, deep rose 
Sable Night, velvety black 
May Hall, melting pink 
Surprise Party, opal 
standards, apricot falls 
Rehobeth, huge sky blue 


(value $40) 


SEND 25c for AMERICA’S FINEST IRIS BOOK 


, 52 pages, loaded with 

colored pictures. Over 

100 natural color illus- 

trations, money - saving 

collections, lists and de- 

scribes almost 300 

modern varieties. If you 

are planning to plant 

your first Iris, or if you 

are a seasoned Iris ex- 

pert, you must see and 

own this beautiful 

book. Actually a col- 

lector's item—it can 

not be distributed without charge; the 25c fee may be 

deducted from your first order. It costs us almost 
double that amount, Free with orders from page. 


(lO > cacoens 


BOX 50, SILVERTON, OREGON 
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Get red-ripe, luscious 


TOMATOES 


GIBBERELLI NS 1 to 3 Weeks Earlier! 


Amazing Plant Growth Stimulant Spray Your Tomato Flowers With 


MAKES PLANTS GROW 10 GIANT SIZE) 2 oem set 


STOPS BLOSSOM-DROP! 
MAKES BLOSSOMS SET FRUIT! 


You can pick ripe tomatoes up to 3 
weeks earlier than your neighbor—the 
biggest, meatiest, most delicious, red- 
ripe tomatoes you've ever tasted. 
Many are absolutely seed/ess! And so 
solid that sliced tomatoes look like 
beefsteak . . . with a flavor that is 
superior to anything you've ever 
tasted! Just spray your tomatoes with 
BLOSSOM-SET hormone. You'll have 
the earliest tomatoes in your neighbor- 
hood ... and more on every plant. 


... makes seeds germinate faster... breaks dormancy... 
flowers are bigger . . . peps-up transplants! 


NEW USES IN YOUR OWN GARDEN 
Now .. . with WONDER-BREL . . . you can have the 
@ exciting thrill of using this new miracle chemical right in 
your own garden, on your own lawn, on your own house- 
contains GIBREL* plants . . . even while plant scientists the country over 
Makes Plants Grow to GIANT SIZE 


are intensively researching the many new and undis- 
covered uses for this most promising new chemical aid 

A rose-bush grew to twice its normal size. A treated 
geranium plant grew to a 3 foot giant. Treated 


to plant growth ever found. Although many applications 
for this new chemical have already been found, many, 
African Violets, Coleus, and Chrysanthemums grew 
much larger than untreated plants. 


many more remain to be discovered. 
be 4 


THESE PLANTS RESPOND TO WONDER-BREL 


African Violets, Roses, Snapdragons, Geraniums, Dahlias, 
Stock, Poinsettia, Orchid, Rhododendron, Petunia, Salvia, 
Hydrangea, Chrysanthemum, Gladiolus, Ivy, Hollyhock, 
Gloxinia, Fuchsia, Coleus. Turf Grasses: Bent, fescue, 
bluegrass. 


INEW LOW PRICES 


4 ; F In ready-to-use AEROSOLS 


: Two Sizes) 
African Violet on left was sprayed. Unsprayed P , ea 
plant on right. WONDER-BREL mekes plants also in Seeneosion’ Liquid 
grow much bigger. 


TRULY PHENOMENAL RESULTS 


UNSPRAYED SPRAYED 
Many more blossoms set fruit on 
“BLOSSOM-SET” = plants! 
How It Works 


ASROOOLS Early tomato blossoms often drop off 


The use of WONDER-BREL can cause dramatic results, 
such as beautiful, long-stemmed roses with more buds, on 


many varieties. Many plants grow faster, mature earlier. 
Size and bulk are greatly increased. Blooms are heavier, 


yields are higher. Grasses grow faster, more luxuriantly 
than with fertilizer alone. Flowering time is advanced. 
Seeds are produced earlier. Dormancy is broken. Trans- 
plants are not set back. Fruit-set is improved. 


*T. M. MERCK & CO., INC. 


Saves a Whole Season’s Work 
of Cultivating 


PLASTIC MULCH 


COVERS GROUND, CUTS OFF 
SUNLIGHT and PREVENTS WEED 
GROWTH! 


* Kills Garden Weeds Easily, 
Safely! 

® Keeps Moisture in The Soil! 

® Keeps Ground Warm on Cold 
Nights! 

® Ideal for Compost! Cover Com- 
post Pile with Plastic Mulch to 
Hasten Composting Action! 


Just lay the 

plastic down 

. between rows 

of emerging 

«seedlings, or 

: plant seeds or 

4 te transplants 

through slits in the plastic film. With 

this black polyethylene plastic film (re- 

usable) you can enjoy a weed-free 

garden with practically no cultivating. 

You'll get faster germination of seeds, 

aster growth of plants, bigger and 
healthier vegetables. 

The plastic cuts off the sunlight; weeds 

never get a chance fo grow! More and 

igger plants in each row because 

eliminating weeds insures better stand, 

bigger growth, The plastic also keeps 

soil moisture in the ground; prevents 

it from evaporating. Acts as an in- 

sulator, keeping soil 10 to 15 degrees 

warmer on cold nights, thus promoting 

faster growth. 


No. 12-100 (100’ x 12” wide)..$ 2.50 
No. 18-100 (100’ x 18” wide). 3.50 
No. 36-100 (100’ x 36” wide). 6.00 
No. 1000 (1,000’ x 36” wide).. 48.00 


6 oz. houseplant size _... 
15 oz. GIANT size 


LIQUID CONCENTRATES 
4 oz. makes '2 gallon ...... 1.00 
8 oz. makes I gallon ....... 1.75 


PROFESSIONAL CONCENTRATES 
8 oz. makes 2 gallons . . 3.00 


32 oz. makes 8 gallons . . 10.00 


Gives Vibrant Life to Everything that Grows! 


GARDEN LIFE Soluble PLANT FOOD 


* for the biggest and best flowers you ever had! 

© for the finest, tastiest fruits and vegetables! 

© for superior, more beautiful lawns, shrubs, trees! 

© for faster growth .. . bigger, more luxuriant plants! 


Regular 20c Garden Meas- 
ure Glass in every $1.00 
& up size of GARDEN-LIFE. 


Accurately calibrated in 
teaspoons, tablespoons 
and % oz. measures. 
A great help in meas- 
uring ‘‘just right’’ 
amounts of INSECTI- 
CIDES, WEED-KILLERS, 
HORMONES, etc. 


GARDEN-LIFE is a high- 
analysis (10-52-17) all-soluble 
plant food plus a root-devel- 
oping hormone. GARDEN- 
LIFE is completely and in- 
stantly soluble. All plants fed 
with GARDEN-LIFE respond 
very rapidly; NEW GROWTH 
IS VISIBLE IN A VERY SHORT 
TIME! 


Perfect for Transplants . . . Established Plants .. . 
Lawns ... Trees 


All transplants and nursery stock (tomatoes, pe- 
tunias, strawberries, roses, shrubs) resume growth 
almost at once when set out with GARDEN-LIFE. 
Established 
garden plants, lawns, trees become healthier, 
Houseplants, too, 


No wilting, no replacing needed. 


stronger, more productive. 


Lane Set 


A) 


aia 
Ppa) 
PLANT FOOD 


thrive and attain vivid beauty when fed with 


GARDEN-LIFE. 


AFRICAN VIOLET growers report blooms big as 


silver dollars! 


Economical! A Little Goes A Long Way! 
14 oz. (makes 14- 28 gallons).................. $1.00 


2 Ibs. (makes 32- 64 gallons) 
5 Ibs. (makes 80-160 gallons) 


the plants without setting fruit, espe- 
cially if night temperatures are too 
cool (under 59 degrees) or too warm 
(over 68 degrees). BLOSSOM-SET hor- 


“A Prodest ot Scheme” 


BERRY-SET 


mone keeps blossoms on the plants 
fruit and develop into tomatoes weeks 
earlier than on unsprayed plants. And 
not pollen, many tomatoes are SEEDLESS! 
ey EASY TO DO! Just 
your tomato flow- 
ers with genuine 
Mie tomaron a is all! 
Blossom - Set 
EASIER! FASTER! 
This 12-ounce push- 
BOMB is 
season's $479 
= 100 plants. 
Regular Blossom-Set (in bottles) 
1 pint (makes 4 gallons spray)... 1.75 
8 oz. Agric. Conc. 
12 oz. BLOSSOM-SET BOMB 
FOR 50% to 100% BIGGER 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
spray with 
The Hormone Spray for 
Bigger Berries! 
100% bigger; berries that are meatier, 
sweeter, more luscious-tasting and 
You'll start pick- 
ing these BERRY- 
earlier and you'll 
keep on pickiny 
other plants stop 
bearing. Thor- 
proved by Exper- 
iment Stations, the 


despite cold or warm nights. They set 
because blossoms are set by chemicals, 
be sure to spray 
““Blossom-Set’’. That 
Aerosol 
button ready-to-use 
supply for 
4 02. (makes 1 gallon spray) $0.75 
(makes 50 gallons spray)... 5.95 
1.79 
STRAWBERRIES 
BERRY-SET 
You'll have berries that are 50% to 
have fewer seeds. 
SET sprayed fruits 
them long after 
oughly tested and 
U. S. Dept. of 





Agriculture, and 
Coll i 
SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. Sa Cleese 


1230 E. 63rd Street Chicago 37, Illinois Dept. G-58 spray. Youll have berries like you've 


. 2 never had before. 
(Write for FREE Literature) 3 oz. (makes 12 gallons)...............$1.00 
12 oz. (makes 48 gallons)................ 3.00 


1 


Take this ad in to your dealer. If these 
Products are unavailable at your dealer, 
order direct from us. 


Results Guaranteed or Your Money Back! 
(no stamps, no C.0.D.’s please.) 








THE COVER—May is a 
magic time in Mid-America 
gardens. You will probably find 
our cover scene repeated many 
neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Vernon Pennington 
of Emporia, Kansas, gets a help- 
ing hand from her daughters, 
Cheryl and Jonda, amid a set- 
ting of flowering irises and pe- 


times in your own 


onies.—Photo by Myron Davis. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Irma B. Bennett 


(top) Paul Kohl 
(bottom) Eva Belle Phillips 


Paul Kohl 

Corneli Seed Co. 
Joseph Harris Co. 
Wayside Gardens 
Catherine Hastings 
-Philip G. Corliss 

R. R. Thomasson 
W. C. Vanderwerth 


-Redoute drawing courtesy Missouri 
Botanical Garden; others, Tiemann 


5-38—Lora Scatori 
39—(top) McDonald 

(bottom) Tiemann 
41—Quinlan, Kansas State College 
, 48—Hofsommer 
53—McDonald 
58—Carpenter Studio 
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C. L. QUEAR, Forum Editor 


ROBERT A. PHILLIPS, North Mid-America 
Editor 


VICTOR H. RIES, 


ROBERT H. RUCKER, 
Editor 


LEONARD A. 
Editor 


STANLEY McLANE, 
Editor 


JO ANN DODS, Circulation Promotion 


Associate Editor, Indoor 


Editor 


Consulting Editor, Garden 


Mid-America 
South 


Editor 


Mid-America 
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YAGER, West Mid-America 


Heart of Mid-America 


Advertising Department 
JOHN J. CAIN, Advertising Manager 


Eastern Advertising Representative 
RICHARD C. HUSSELBEE, 148 Highland Ave. 
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Midwestern Advertising Representative 
JIM McCONNELL, Kansas City, Missouri 


CAROLYN WHITE, Advertising Production 


Send all black and white display copy and 
cuts and classified copy to FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. For four color adver- 
tising send original art work, engravings, or 
dot reproduction proofs to FLOWER @& 
GARDEN Magazine, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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IRIS TIME 


20 
28 
43 
59 
42 


Stalwart Irises for the Suburban Garden—Allen Harper 
Exciting New Butterfly Irises—Philip G. Corliss 

Withholding and Protecting Iris Blooms—Virginia Pennington 
101 Most Popular Irises 


Mid-America’s Iris Test Gardens 


, GENERAL 


16 
18 
22 
24 
26 
30 
33 
34 
36 
39 
40 
47 
57 


: One Man’s Way to Prize Dahlias—Irma Banks Bennett 
A Spray Chart for Flowers—Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
Watermelons for the Small Garden—E. S. Henderson 

. . Safely!—Frank A. Bartonek 

Don’t Belittle the Canna!—Catherine Hastings 

Many of our Midwestern Wild Flowers Are Not Hard to Grow—R. R. Thomasson 

Mulching Will Make Your Flower Beds Cooler—W. C. Vanderwerth 

Tuberoses—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

Football Size Mums in Mid-America—Lora Scatori 

The Hardy Alyssums—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

Controlling Crabgrass the Dry Way—L. R. Quinlan 

Fir Bark for African Violets—A phrodite Hofsommer 

Test it—to be sure—H. J]. Atkinson 


It’s Fun to Mow . 


REGULAR FEATURES 
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All Around Mid-America 
4 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
8 : Heart—Stanley R. McLane 
ll East—Victor H. Ries 
14 : South—Robert H. Rucker 
61 West—Leonard A. Yager 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
In House and Greenhouse: Planting for Winter—Elvin McDonald 
Beginning Gardener—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
Flower Arrangement of the Month—Mrs. Louis H. Amer 
Gardening with Saw and Hammer—aArchie Schulz 
In Our Own Back Yard 


FLOWER @& GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 
lishing Corp.. 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Kansas City, Mo. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to U. S. 

ssessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1958 by Mid-America 
Publishing Corp. Printed in U. S. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts and 
photographs. but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All 
such material should be accompanied by return postage. 

In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 
and new addresses. 
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lack of iron causes yellowing leaves 


y 


BRAND 


iron chelates 


Sequestreneé 


correct iron deficiency 


All plants need iron to produce chlorophyll, which gives healthy plants 


their rich, dark green color. 


When plants become iron deficient, leaves gradually turn yellow, 
plants grow poorly and eventually may die. Such iron deficiency 


(chlorosis) may be due to lack of iron in the soil or “soil fixation,” 
which prevents plants from obtaining their requirements even 
from soils abundant with iron. 

Professionals correct and guard against iron-deficient 
nursery stock and fruit groves with Sequestrene Iron Chelates 
(key'lates) — which not only supply metallic iron, but by 
means of an organic chemical carrier make it readily avail- 
able to the plant. 

Sequestrene Iron Chelates make life-giving iron avail- 
able to the roots of chlorotic plants — help restore roses, 
azaleas, rhododendron, ornamentals, shrubs, trees, 

lawns to full vigor — create luxuriant new growth with 
healthy, dark green professional appearance, and 
produce more buds and blossoms. 
Ask your garden supply dealer for economical 
Sequestrene Iron Chelates. Follow package direc- 
tions —a little goes a long way. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, RO. Box 430, Yonkers, N. Y., for 
the name of your nearest source of supply. 


J 
ORIGINATORS OF Geiny 
200 
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Look for SEQUESTRENE on the label of 
the following brands of fertilizers. This 
is your assurance of available iron. 


GAVIOTA ROSE FOOD 
Pacific Guano Co., Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif. 
GREEN LIGHT CAMELLIA 
GARDENIA AZALEA FOOD 
GREEN LIGHT ROSE FOOD 


Klauss-White, San Antonio, Tex. 


HAVILAWN 


Haviland Agricultural Chemical Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOU-ACTINITE — SEQUESTRENE 
Campbell Fertilizer Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
ORGANO GENERAL PURPOSE 
ORGANO ROSE FOOD 
ORGANO TURF and TREE 
Lawn and Garden Supply Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
RODO-GRO 
The Terre Company, Rochelle Park, N. J. 
ROSS ROOT FEEDER ROSE PLUS IRON CARTRIDGES 
ROSS ROOT FEEDER SOIL CORRECTIVE CARTRIDGES 
Ross-Daniels, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 
SOWESCO ACID PLANT FOOD 
SOWESCO ROSE FOOD 
Southwest Fertilizer Co., Dallas, Tex. 
SPOONIT FLOWER FOOD 
Plantsmith, Palo Alto, Calif. 
STAFFELS ROSE FOOD 
STAFFELS LAWN FOOD 
The Ferd-Staffel Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


STA-GREEN 10-10-5 FERTILIZER 


Agricultural Chemicals of Dallas, Dalias, Tex. 


OOT INSECTICIDES 


***SEQUESTRENE” is the brand name for metal chelates sold by Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation. 


GEIGY AGRICULTU RAL CHEMICALS: Division of Geigy Chemical Corporations Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.V. 





LLCS a a 
CUPBOARD 
GIBBERELLINS 


Gibberellic acid—the amazing new growth stimulant. 
New lower prices—more for your money than any- 
where else. Guaranteed full value; not to lose 
strength; money back if not better; Pkt. makes gal. 
spray, 98c ppd. 
TWO Packets (2 gal.) $1.69 
Jumbo-size Wonderbrel AEROSOL — $1.98 


ActivO 


activates compost, energizes and conditions soils, 
makes fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste 
material (compost) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, 
etc., or dig-in or spray-on soil. Sizes $1.39 to $29.95. 
Prepaid $6.95 size treats 2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. 
fertilizer, mulch, etc., or 32—400 bushels seed. Use 


COBRA LILY | 


“Nature’s Own 
Fly Trap” 


Strange and amazing—this 

exotic and beavteous lily 

attracts and destroys flies 
and insects! 


Actually a control for flying 

pests this colorful perennial, 
May-July, bloomer grows in or out of doors. Speckled 
bonnets of paint-brush reds and greens top the del- 
icate woodland shades of summer greens, and a 
maple-red-and-brown tongue dangles from the 
“mouth.” Within days after planting, many tiny bon- 
nets will begin to appear . . . Generous packet of 
seed, with simple instructions; large package of 
milled live Spegnum Moss for starting; and 2'/2 
Ib. package of Grow-Power PLANTER MIX .. . all 
for only $2.49, postpaid. (Regular cost for the three, 
$3.00.) Pkt. of seed alone, $1.00 ppd. 


Year’s supply OVENE, 
the famous “‘sheep-stick”’ 
fertilizer (regularly $1) 
and packet of the Dar- 
lington COBRA LILY 
seed, both together for 
only $1.89. 


“PEATSIE POTSIES” 


Plant Feeds on Pot. Grows Faster 


See the roots grow right thru this pot—made of rich 
peat and plant food—and eat it up! Plant pot and all 


—right into garden soil or window box... alline 
jiffy. No transplanting; no shock. As plant devours 
pot, it grows faster, bigger, healthier. Ideal for 
seed, bulbs, cuttings, seedlings or mature plants. 
Used by famous commercial growers. PEATSIE POT- 
SIES, full 244" nursery size; 24 in pkg., only 
$1, postpaid. 100 pots, pod., $2.49. WHOLE- 
SALE: 1200—$23.95; 4800—$86.95. 


--o oo 
CUPBOARD, | 
Box 61-G, Terre Haute 12P, Indiana | 


Inclosed $ Rush the following: | 


Pkts. Gallon maker GIBBERELLINS | 
ActivO—size | 
Jumbo-size Aerosol Cans Gibb. 

Pkt. COBRA LILY seed @ $1 ! 
OVENE and Cobra Lily @ $1.89 | 
Lily seed, Moss, Planter Mix comb., $2.49 | 
Peatsie-Potsies (100, 1200, etc.) | 


| fect 
| waited so long to get started again. 





A Busy Time Now 


In Northern Gardens 


To THOSE 
who live in other 
regions, May 
seems very late 
for the coming 

For the ; 
northern states of spring and 
of Mid-America it is. But May in 
by a the North is 
oo ag Phillips =. matchless 
i, Aeneas month. The 
weather is ideal 
and nature is in a bewitching ren- 
aissance. This has a tantalizing ef- 
upon the gardener who has 
There is practically nothing in the 
line of gardening, lawn making and 
landscaping that cannot be done now. 
Even the planting of tulips, hyacinths, 
hardy narcissus and other spring flow- 
ering bulbs can be done now. This 


| will be on a very limited scale, of 
| course, using the potted bulbs that 


have been in cold storage producing 
roots without tops during the winter. 
These bulbs, offered by some nurseries 
and florists, appeal to those who failed 
to get bulbs in the ground last fall 
and who will not be happy without 
some of them in the flower garden 
this spring. 

The preparation of garden beds is 
in progress early in May if it was not 
done in April. In some parts of the 
North spring comes very late, making 
it necessary to postpone preparations. 
All dormant, woody plants, trees, 
shrubs and vines can and should be 
planted this month. Evergreens, too, 
can be planted up to the time they 
start to grow which is about mid-May 
for all varieties. It is especially de- 
sirable to get spruces, firs and pines 
planted before last year’s buds start 
to sprout. Risk of injury is great after 
they start to grow. The planting sea- 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


son for dormant deciduous trees and 
shrubs extends over a much _ longer 
period of time, through all of May 
and into June. 


Preparing New Lawn 


May is still a good month to get a 
lawn started, but the earlier the better, 
As the days grow longer and warmer, 
seed germination and seedling growth 
is not so good as when milder weather 
prevails. It is desirable to get a good 
stand of new grass well established 
before the hot, dry days of mid-sum- 
mer arrive and weed competition be- 
comes greatest. 

A good lawn is one of the main 
landscape requirements of a_ home 
and one that gives more problems 
and concern than any other land- 
scaping problem. A State Department 
of Agriculture bulletin on lawns 
should be consulted for full and de- 
tailed information. 

The most common mistake made is 
to try growing grass in poor, thin top- 
soil and inadequately prepared earth. 
Grading and leveling, too, are often 
done wrong resulting in a perpetual 
series of problems when watering and 
mowing, with increased danger of 
winter injury. Another common mi: 
take is to sow cheap grass seed. Good 
grass seed commands a good price but 
is less expensive in the long run. 
Cheap seed is no bargain. 

After seed is sown, the soil must be 
kept moist constantly by frequent light 
sprinklings. Drouth for as little as a 
half day can be fatal. Until it is well 
started, grass requires continuous at- 
tention as far as watering is con- 
cerned. Perhaps the principal cause of 
seed and seedling failure is insuffi- 
cient and untimely watering. 

Losses sometimes also are traceable 
to the incorrect use of the new chemi- 
cal lawn weed killers on sprouting 
seed and young seedlings. Do not use 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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Scotts’ 


non-burn fertilizer 


gives greener lawns 


without extra mowing 


New TurF BuILper by Scotts is nice to use 
—clean, dry granules, no dust, no odor. 
Does not burn. 


Steady, no surge growth. Enjoy a brilliant 
green lawn without causing extra mowing. 
One bag feeds big 5,000 square foot lawn the 
best meal it ever had — $4.50, 2/$8.85 


Now in its 88th year 


Mid-America, May, 1958 





Now It’s Easy to 


Be Your Own 
Soil Expert! 


These Simple Tests 
Show What 
Your Soil Needs 


In 10 minutes you can know 
more about your soil than from 
a lifetime of gardening! The 
amazing Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
tells just what plant foods the 
soil needs to give you the best 
garden you ever had. No one 
can tell just by looking at 
soil what it lacks. There’s 

. only one way to know—test 
your soil. Then you’ll see 
exactly how much gee 
phosphorus, potash and lime 
must be added to your soil 
for best results. 


By testing your garden soil and then adding exactly the right 
plant food in just the right quantities, your flowers will be bigger, 
more beautiful, more colorful and fragrant than ever before. 
You’ll have more delicious vegetables, full of vitamins and minerals 5 
—and more of them. Your shrubs will be more luxuriant, the lawn 
rich, lush and velvety green all season long, so dense crabgrass yy Vay" / 
and weeds can noteven grow! Every plant in your garden must have WN 
the right plant foods for vigorous growth and profusion of bloom. AD <> 
- mo 
SUPER deLUXE KIT 
The Best! Handsome streamline 
steel chest. More and larger equip- 


ment; weighs only 12% lbs. Most 
economical to use. Favorite with 
nurseries, etc. Only $29.95 


POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


For the small garden. Handsome 
case with a clear lucite cover. 
Somplete in every way. Makes 50 


tests for nitrogen, phos- ¢ 98 
phorus, potash, lime. 
—_ 


HORTICULTURAL KIT 


The gardener’s favorite! Lifetime 
steel chest with handle; weighs only 
9% lbs. Complete directions, charts 
show needs of 225 different flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, etc. Makes over 
150 tests. (Picture above) $15.95 


Mix Your Plant Food 
fo Suit Your Soil! 


Your soil tests show just the right plant foods you 
need to make everything in your garden grow best. 
At last you can do this—with Sudbury’s TAILOR- 
MADE Fertilizer! Easy-to-use packages of concen- 
trated nitrogen, phosphorus at potash are quickly 
blended to your soil’s needs. 


Simple directions. 


TEA Ea] 
TAILOR-MADE 
Fertilizer 


to a better garden! 


So you can have your fertilizer ready as soon 
as you make your tests, here’s an Introductory 
Special—2 pkgs. of Nitrogen, 4 of Phosphorus 
and 2 of Potash—$6.32 value—for only $5.75 

For the hundreds of thousands who now 
own soil test kits, you can order all you want | 


[cunsuny LABORATORY Gen 00%. Sutter Rese, 


DBURY LABORATORY, Box 93K, Sudbury, Mass. 


0 Horticultural Soil Test Kit @ $15.95 ea. 
O Popular Garden Soil Test Kit @ $ 6.98 ea. 
0 Super de Luxe Soil Test Kit @ $29.95 ea. | 


O Introductory Special-8 pkgs. TAILOR-MADE Fertilizer 
(2 Nitrogen, 4 Phosphorus, 2 Potash) value $6.32 Only $5.75 l 


TAILOR-MADE Fertilizer, separate pkgs. @ 79c. ea. 


Send me the following items by return mail. | 


in the proportion your kit says you need. Each 
package treats 1,500 sq. ft. Only 79c per Pkg. 


GUARANTEE fo pongz vil 
full if you are not completely satisfied 


with your Sudbury Soil Test Kit and 
TAILOR-MADE Fertilizer. 


e 
UDBURY : 


Box 93K,Sudbury, Mass. 
Write for Special Offer 


....X-Nitrogen ......¥-Phosphorus 
juan. Quan. 
Total Enclosed 


Ship C. O. D. 
Send Postpaid 


plus Postage 


Cit 
ace 


Dealers: 
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these weed killers on established lawns 
where reseeding has to be done to 
improve the turf, to restore grass in 
winter killed places or on young 
stands of grass in new lawns. It js 
inadvisable to use chemical weed 
killers until after new grass has had to 
be cut at least two times. Also, too 
often a good, established lawn is re. 
seeded routinely in the belief that this 
is necessary. Reseed only a weak, thin 
and weedy lawn; good turf does not 
need reseeding every spring. Bare 
patches, obviously, need reseeding. 


A Feeding Program 


If fertilizing of the lawn and the 
perennial garden was not done in 
April, do it early in May. Lawns that 
were fertilized in early April will 
benefit greatly if given another appli- 
cation during the last week of May or 
early in June. Grasses grow vigorously 
during May and June so they can use 
a lot of plant food; give at least one 
pound of actual nitrogen for each 
1000 square feet in each application. 

In the southern part of our area 
seeds of garden flowers may be sown 
early in May but safe dates are later 
as you go northward. A late frost will 
nullify any advantages expected from 
seeds sown too early. Seedling plants 
(commercially referred to as “‘trans- 
plants”) may be set out when it is safe 
to sow flower seeds. Window box 
plants, bedding plants, geraniums, 
callas, caladiums and tuberous be- 
gonias should not be put outdoors 
until the last week of May, and later 
in the extreme north. 

Cutworms no longer are the dreaded 
destroyers of seedlings that they were 
in the past. Dusting the ground with 
DDT garden dust right after pre- 
paring the soil for seeding or planting 
will control this common pest. Post- 
pone seeding or planting a day or two 
after applying the insecticide. Re- 
peated dusting will be necessary after 
a good rain and while the plants are 
very young and susceptible to attack. 

An important point in the care of 
tulips during the blooming season is 
to remove the flowers as soon as they 
have faded before the petals shatter 
and fall to the ground. This is done 
for several reasons; one is because 4 
spent bloom is unattractive. Another 
is because petals that fall to the 
ground may be a source of disease. 
Finally, the plants should not be per- 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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Georgeous scenic vistas in ever 


ENTRANCE 
AND OFFICE 


HIGHWAY 
90. 


8 DOWN 


On the Beautiful Gulf of Mexico 


This planned development is located on 
white sandy beaches that extend 40 miles 
along the Mississippi Gulf Coast from Pass 
Christian to Pascagoula, Mississippi. It has 
bays, bayous and rivers for every kind of 
fishing (fresh and salt water), swimming 
and boating. Only minutes away are the 
resort cities of Ocean Springs, Biloxi and 
Gulfport. Nearby are facilities for golfing, 
horseback riding, every seaside sport and 
trunk Highway U.S. 90, which borders the 
beaches from Biloxi to Pass Christian. 


START PLANNING YOUR FUTURE TODAY! 


$8 MONTHLY 


Every water sport at your front door 


GIVES YOU A SHARE IN THE FUTURE OF 
. . . MISSISSIPPI’S FABULOUS GULF COAST! 


V4 ACRE LOT 


Ideal Climate Year-‘round 


Here at Gulf Park Estates is the most 
agreeable weather you'll find anywhere in 
the United States. The climate in Summer 
is comfortably cool, the temperature seldom 
rising above 85 degrees (unlike most Florida 
areas where it gets stiflingly hot and sul- 
try). Throughout the Winter there’s seldom 
a chilly day, practically no frost. Also, liv- 
ing costs in Mississippi are always at the 
minimum. The soil is rich and productive, 
growing citrus fruit and vegetables in 
abundance. 


SEND $8 DEPOSIT. 


Completely Descriptive Literature! 


Send us $8 deposit on your lot today and we will mail you an 
abundance of descriptive literature, both about the Mississippi Gulf 


Expansive beaches mile after mile 


© For A Vacation Home 
e For A Retirement Home 
e For An Investment 


(75’ x 150’) 


Planned Community — 
Every Lot On Paved Road 


Areas are being reserved in Gulf Park Estates 
for Shopping Centers, Parks, Churches and 
Schools. Many roads running through Gulf Park 
Estates are already paved and a guarantee goes 
with each purchase of a lot that the fronting street 
will be paved or a suitable exchange made for a 
lot that is on paving. Artesian deep well water 
available to each lot. Electricity, gas and tele- 
phones are already available to the property. 

Many beautiful homes now exist in the Gulf 
Park Estates area and more are being built. You'll 
enjoy meeting the thousands of people who flock 
to the Mississippi Gulf Coast yearly, either for a 
vacation in Winter or Summer, or for permanent 
residence. Living is at its best on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. The people are friendly, always eager 
to be helpful and neighborly. 


1,000 Miles Nearer Your Home 


To most of. the central part of the United States 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast is 1,000 miles nearer 
than Southern Florida where many communities 
similar to Gulf Park Estates are now being de- 


Coast and Gulf Park Estates. Your money will be returned if you 


decide not to buy within ninety days. 
A Wonderful Investment! 

Total cost $695, in restricted area of 750 sq. ft. floor space 
or mobile homes, or $895 in restricted area of 1,000 sq. ft. 
floor space or a value of $6,000. 

While Gulf Park Estates lots are selling for $695.00 today 
We confidently predict they will be going at nearer $5,000 
within 2 years. So investigate today invest in your 
TOMORROW! 

The above price includes 5% interest at our terms of $8 
down and $8 monthly. There is no assessment or property tax 
until your lot is paid for and the state of Mississippi has a 

000 tax exemption on homes. 

For Reference, contact Peoples Bank, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


SEND COUPON PLUS $8 DEPOSIT TODAY 
Mid-America, May, 1958 


veloped. Therefore you save at least 2 days driving 
time both coming from and returning to your 
present home. 


GULF PARK ESTATES 

Dept. FG — Biloxi, Mississippi 
Reserve for me ( ) $695 lots, ( ) $895 lots. Enclosed herewith is $8 
deposit on each lot. Send map showing location of my lots. It is under- 
stood that my deposit (or cash payment) will be refunded without question 
if | request it within 90 days. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY = 


STATE 





Weve 


| mitted to go to seed because seed pro- 


A clean, aromatic product, 
rich, dark brown in color, 
pours without lumps from 
cut-and-pour 1'2 bu. carton. Holds 
discourages weeds and 


mus) | moisture, 


MULCHING | al has organic values. 
AT YOUR DE 
A. H. HOFFMAN 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


EDENWALD 
GARDENS’ 


BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOR CATALOG OF 


IRIS 
DAY LILIES 


For your free copy, write 


EDENWALD 
GARDENS, 


Dept. G, 
VINCENNES, 
INDIANA 


Completely 
Woshable 
Leother 


Twice the WEAR 


WU 
PAIR and a SPARE 


GARDEN GLOVES 


Genuine Wild Boarskin 
Soft, Supple and Tough 


TWO gloves for the right hand 
and one for the left gives you 
twice the weor. Genuine kitten- 
soft brown leather. 

WOMEN, $3.25. MEN, $3.75 
Shipped Postpaid. Specify regulor 
glove size. 


Ann Hillbrook 


FREE FOLDER 
Attractive, un- 
wsuvol gorden 
godgets and 
gifts 


WRITE TODAY! Portiand 12, Oregon 


Ta ¥ ; 


2 to 6 HP 
with complete 
gear drive 
and reverse. 
Free Catalog 
LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 
Over 30 Yeors 
Experience 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED! 
Over 60 


attachments 
available! 


Ss 


Te 


1938 S. Slst St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| For the 


| Stanley R. McLane 





| entire 


906 N. E. Floral Place Dept. 5G | 
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duction uses food which otherwise 
could be stored in the bulb where it is 
needed for continued life and future 


| flower production. 


Busy with Mower; 
Hoe; Sprayer 


Nature plans 
ahead for the 
wonderful 
month of May. 
With a_ usually 
heart of ample supply 
Mid-America of moisture on 
by hand, with fully- 
expanded leaves, 
and with longer 
warmer days, 
trees, evergreens and shrubs are really 
ready to go to work. Most of the 
year’s growth is made this 
month, and even flowering buds for 
next spring’s bloom are in the making. 
Swiftly, silently and secretly, Nature’s 
factories work 24 hours a day. 

Zinnias, one of the most satisfactory 
annual flowers for Midwest gardens, 
may be seeded now. They prefer full 
sun, and do best in a rich, well-drained 
soil. For mass effect, sow the seeds in 
rows about 15 inches apart and thin 
the plants to about six inches apart 
in the rows. Beds should be at least 
six feet wide to produce a nice dis- 
play of color. Sow the dahlia-flowered 
type in separate colors in the back 
rows and use the Lilliputs of appro- 
priate color combinations for the 


rt 


Landscape Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 


| border. 


Any patching of lawns either with 


| sod or seed should be finished now. 
| Blue grass seeded this late is usually 


a failure, so use a mixture of redtop 
and rye grass with a little bluegrass 
and white clover. Late seeding and 
sodding mean more watering and 
weeding. 

Cut the grass about two inches high 
now and as often as necessary to keep 
it in good condition. The clippings 


| may be left on the lawn, unless they 


are unusually heavy and the weather 
is cloudy and wet. Heavy, wet wind- 
rows of clippings sometimes are 0 
matted down that young grass js 
smothered out. The whirlwind type 
of lawn mower usually cuts up the 
grass and scatters it without leaving 
definite windrows. 

Keep the hoe and cultivator busy 
in the vegetable garden. Frequent 
shallow cultivation is essential to pre- 
vent weeds from getting established, 
to keep the soil aerated and to con- 
serve moisture in time of drouth. The 
wheel hoe is a fine tool to help keep 
the garden in tip-top condition. Cul- 
tivate the garden after each rain, just 
as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work without caking. 

The efficiency of a gardener can be 
pretty accurately determined by the 
condition and location of his garden- 
ing tools. Dull, rusty tools resting in 
the garden usually mean a weedy, un- 
productive crop, while sharp, bright 
tools in their proper place are marks 
of a productive gardener. The neces- 
sity of keeping tools clean and sharp 
cannot be over-emphasized. Such 
tools require much less effort to use 
than those which are rusty and dirty. 

Hoes to which earth is adhering 
will gather more soil each time they 
go into the ground, causing increased 
weight, and additional work to oper- 
ate. Sandpaper or emery cloth are 
okay for cleaning and polishing the 
blades of garden tools. A putty knife 
is a good scraper for cleaning off the 
accumulated soil. A handy scraper 
can be made from an old tablespoon 
by flattening the bowl and then cut- 
ting through the bowl in the center 
at right angles to the handle. 

At the end of the day’s work, the 
tools may be wiped with an oily rag 
or thrust into a bucket of sawdust 
which has been impregnated with old 
crank case oil. A good-sized flat file 
and a carborundum stone should be 
kept handy. Remember, too, garden 
tools will last longer if used only for 
the purposes for which they are in- 
tended—not as substitutes for 
bars. 

Evergreens planted in a_ location 
fully exposed to sun and wind may be 
protected from excessive loss of mois- 
ture by shading them with burlap 
tacked to stout stakes driven near the 
trees. Late planting of Austrian, 
Scotch, and white pines will be more 
successful if about one-half of the 


crow- 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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STOPS LAWN SEEDING .. . WEEDING . . . FEEDING 


READ THESE FACTS BEFORE YOU 





ORDER YOUR ZOYSIA GRASS 


Meyer Z-52 “Plug-In” Zoysia Grass is the Grass Perfected by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 





PLANT AMAZOY PRE-CUT 
PLUGS IN EXISTING LAWN, 
NEW GROUND, OR NURSERY AREA 


Turf Experts Recommend “Plug-in” 
Planting Method Because — 


1. NO WASTE, NO SOD TO CUT, NO 
SEEDS. Amazoy comes only in plugs of 
fresh, green vigorous grass grown under 
rigid supervision especially for transplant- 
ing. Plugs contain many more square 
inches of underground root system .. . 
reach you in better condition . . . don’t 
pull apart...guarantee more rapid growth. 
Plug planting ONLY is recommended by 
Agric. Research Service of U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture for existing lawns. 

2. Just set plugs in ground 1 foot apart, 
checkerboard style. Easy planting instruc- 
tions with each order. 

3. Each plug takes root and spreads to 
cover planted area with thick, rich, beau- 
tiful turf. 

4. Amazoy root system grows so deep (2- 
3 feet down) that your lawn finds its own 
supply of sub-surface water! Stays green 
and beautiful all summer long, even in 
severest heat, drought—in any soil! 

5. Permanent, perennial Amazoy turf 


costs less in the long run than any other. 
No annual upkeep. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Amazoy ends yearly expenses and re- 
seeding .. . ends need for weed killers. . . 
cuts water bills and fertilizer costs. Cuts 
time, expense and work of mowing. It’s 
the LAWN THAT NEVER NEEDS 
REPLACEMENT! 


AN ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 


Transplant 20-25 new plugs per square 
oot twice a year from original planting 
as soon as established. Plugged area soon 
grows over—transplant all summer long 
if desired. Sell them, use them yourself. 
An endless supply year after year. 


Grows so thick, PIMLICO 
RACE TRACK PUT AMAZOY ON 
FAMOUS TURF COURSE 


DEPT. 172, ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Mid-America, May, 1958 












ONLY $57> 


Order Contains Enough AMAZOY 
Zoysia Grass to grow endless sup- 
ply of transplants and FULLY COV- 
ER MANY LAWNS IN 2 SEASONS. 


In the long run, Amazoy is the lowest 
cost, most beautiful lawn ever planted. 
Beautiful deep-green in color. Like Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass in texture. Order now on 
Amazoy No-Risk Offer backed by World's 
Largest Grower. 


Immediate Delivery 






Plug-In Meyer Z-52 Zoysia 
Hailed By Turf Experts 


NEWSWEEK: ‘With Meyer 
Z-52 Zoysia Grass . . . any 
homeowner can maintain a 
luxuriant lawn against in- 
roads of weeds, crabgrass, 
insect pests and diseases.” 
OK: ‘ laughs at 
crabgrass and turns its 
greenest in blister'na sun.” 
FLOWER GROWER: ‘‘ex- 
tremely winter-haray .. . 
can successfully compete 
with crabgrass for control 
of the lawn area.” 
Also praised by: Popular Gardening, Organic 
Gardening, Harpers, universities, agronomists, 
Arthur Godfrey on TV, etc. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW 
IN ANY SOIL 


Aramney gener in good 
rocky and hilly scilond | AMAZING 
salty, sandy beaches! NO RISK 
OFFER 
BACKED BY 


Resists erosion. Selected 
for planting in Racing 
Turf Courses . . . takes 
the punishment of 
pounding horses hooves, 
springs back to a beau- 
tiful green carpet of 
grass. You CAN’T LOSE 
PLANTING AMAZOY. 
EVERY PLUG GUARAN- 
TEED TO GROW OR RE- 
PLACED AT OUR 
EXPENSE . . . Forget 
your old, ordinary lawn that burns out . . 
turns to hay - « « COSts money year after year. 
Start a carefree Amazoy lawn now! 


AMAZOY EXCLUSIVE 
STEP-ON PLUGGER 


Full size, professional 
type. Developed and of- 
fered only by Amazoy. 
Not available elsewhere 
at any price. Saves 
bending, time and work 

. planting or trans- 
planting. Cuts away competing growth 
as it digs hole for plugs. Gives fast, surer 
growth. Order separately at $4.95 or free 
with larger orders. 


WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
GROWER 


FREE 


with larger 
ORDERS 








Your Amazoy Lawn will be the most 
beautiful and permanent in your 
neighborhood. Stays GREEN in hot- 
test weather, despite water shortages 
—laughs at water bans. No brown or 
discolored patches—will not burn out. 


@ KILLS WEEDS! — 


CHOKES OUT CRABGRASS! 

@ Never Needs Re-Seeding. Ends seeding 
expense and seed waste forever! Won't 
Winter Kill. 

@ Resists Fungus, insects, disease and blight. 

@ Grows Lower—Mow As Little As 6 Times 
A Year. 

@ Planted in U.S. Air Bases, 
Grounds, Golf Courses, 
Famous Estates, etc. 

Genuine Amazoy Zoysia Grass is the revolu- 
tionary lawn grass so deep-rooted it goes 
weeks and stays beautiful without watering, 
whether due to water bans or just because 
you're away on vacation. 
Thousands of delighted owners have found it 
stays green and beautiful through blistering 
summer heat and drought; yet does not winter 
kill. (Has survived temperatures 30° below 
zero.) 
Plugs spread above and below ground, pro- 
duce even, deep-green lawn impervious to 
blight, diseases, etc. Its aggressive, flourish- 
ing root runners drive out weeds, dandelions, 
crabgrass, old grass, etc. Even when other 
lawns burn out ... or turn patchy, brown 
and ugly just when wanted most .. . yours 
will be lush, green lovely—the pride of your 
neighborhood! 


ORDER NOW FROM 
WORLD’S LARGEST GROWER 
100 LARGE 100 LARGE 


PRE-CUT PLUGS PRE-CUT PLUGS 
575 and ~=—« 95 


Plugger 
300 LARGE 
PRE-CUT PLUGS 


sod, 1595 | ,cr8., 3495 


Plugger 
ORDER NOW -CLIP COUPON 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Dept. 172, ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please ship the — order of Amazoy Meyer 2-52 


Post Office 
Race Tracks, 





1000 LARGE 
PRE-CUT PLUGS 


and 
Plugger 





2 100 PLUGS [1] 300 PLUGS 
PLUGS $5.75 OO PLUGGER & PLUGGER 
C) Full Size 
Plugger $4.95 $395 $1595 


How orders are shipped. If you live East of the 
Miss, River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
West of Miss. River, add $2.25 per 100 plugs 
and we pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship 
your order Express Charges Collect. 

[) 1000 PLUGS & PLUGGER (F.0.B. MD.) $34.95 


1 enclose [_] check [(] money order [] cash 
Name 


Address. 








| 
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John Marble presents his new 


giant 


IRIS 


FABULOUS PINK 
COLLECTION 


Like a pink cloud in the morning, a planting 
of John Marble’s GIANT PINK IRIS is a 
delight to look upon. Choose an assortment, 
from opal pink to raspberry flamingo, for a 


garden display sure to excite the admiration 


of all who see it. 


Grown in the rich volcanic soil and hardy 


climate of the famous Yakima Valley, Mar- 


ble Iris are exceptional in size and beauty, 


guaranteed to do well anywhere. Order now! 


MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 


Box R, Grandview, Washington 


New color catalog only 25¢ 


A reference book listing hundreds 
of the world’s finest iris, including 
“Best 100”. Shows 100 in full 
color, costs us twice the 25c we 
ask for it. We'll include a copy 
Free with order of $5 or more. 


SELECT 4 


PINK COLLECTION 
10 for $6.95 postpaid 


Here is an unusual new selection 
of choice PINK iris in every 
shading. Choose 3 each from the 
first two lists, and 4 from the last 
group— get all 10 for $6.95. 


LOVE STORY, perky pink 

PARADISE PINK, fragrant pink. 1.50 
PARTY DRESS, ruffied pink.... 1.50 
PINK SAILS, unusual pink 


{ove CAP, flamingo pink... .$2.00 


DREAMCASTLE, orchid pink.... 1.00 
FAR HILLS, rare pink 

HERITAGE, flamingo pink 
RADIATION, raspberry flamingo. 1.00 
SALUSKIN, salmon pink 


CONFETTI, pink plicata 
EL MOROCCO, opal pink 
FLORADORA, fiamingo pink... . 
FLORA ZENOR, lilac pink.... . 
HIT PARADE, flamingo 
MELANIE, orchid pink 

PINK CAMEO, flamingo pink... 
PINK LACE, rosalane pink 
TWILIGHT SKY, soft pink 


All 19 tor $12.95 
Shipped labeled and postpaid 


Now is the time to root your Cuttings 


MYRACLE ROOTING MATERIAL 


*x NEW 


* STARTLING 


* AMAZING 


Special material guaranteed to root your 
cuttings — so quickly it is almost unbelievable. 


This is extremely light fluffy clean material that vou cun spread iu a small 
box or tray in your yard or your apartment. stick vour cuttingr in this material 
and watch them burst out into a great mass of roots—similar to Santa Claus’s 
whiskers. We claim this to be the greatest rooting material of all time. With 
our simple instructions you can start rooting your favorite cuttings over night. 
For only $2.98 we send you enough MYRACLE ROOTING MATERIAL to root 
276 cuttings, and you can use this material time and time again. until you 


over-run your yard with shrubs and flowers. Instructions included 


. You can 


root from 1 to 276 cuttings any time with our instructions. There will be no 
wondering whether your cuttings will root or not; they are guaranteed to root 


or your money back. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER NOW BEFORE THE SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED 


Rush enough Myracie Rooting Material to root 276 cuttings at one time, 
| $2.98. Double order $5.00. Money-back guarantee if not satisfied. 


0 Remitta 


enclosed. Ship Postpaid. 


0 C.0.D. Plus Postage and Charges. 
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new “candle shape” growth is re- 
moved at the time the tree is dug. 
Have the holes ready for trees before 
the nursery digs them, so there will 
be very little delay in the process of 
moving. 


Wild Flower Tour 


The study of our native wild flowers 
is a most fascinating hobby. It’s now 
the first week in May. For real thrills, 
we leave Kansas City about three in 
the morning and at 6:30 are having 
breakfast in the Ozarks beside a spar- 
kling, rocky stream, bordered with 
bluebells and sweet William. Dog- 
woods are in bloom on the rocky 
slopes, and look at those bird’s foot vi- 
olets—some are bicolors—aren’t they 
just about the cutest ever? And shoot- 
ing stars in pink and white, and yel- 
low puccoon—click, click and I have 
them in natural color pictures to en- 
joy next winter. Watch closely, you 


| may see a scarlet tanager, a redstart, 
| the big pileated woodpecker or per- 


haps the little cerulean warbler. That’s 
real honest-to-goodness fun. 

Many perennials can be success- 
fully grown from seed in your own 
garden. Save or buy seeds of del- 


| phiniums, columbines, dianthus, lu- 


pines, gaillardias, pyrethrum, linums, 


coreopsis, violas and veronicas. The 


seed may be sown in separate beds 
or in long rows as vegetables would 
be planted. It is easier, however, to 
carry the plants over the winter in 
beds than in rows. Some of the plants 
will be large enough to move to a 
proper location in the flower border 
this fall, but better results are usually 
obtained by spring planting. 

Be sure to wrap the trunks of re- 
cently transplanted hard maples, soft 
maples, and oaks with the spiralwrap 
paper to prevent sunscald and borer 


| attack. V-shaped boards wired to the 


southwest sides of trees will also help 


| prevent sunscald. 


Watch for Aphids 


Inspect the new tender growth of 
roses, spireas and snowballs for the 
presence of plant lice. Delphiniums, 
chrysanthemums and columbines also 
should be watched for these sap-suck- 
ing pests. Spray with nicotine sulfate 
(40 percent) one tablespoonful, two 
tablespoonfuls of soap flakes, to one 
gallon of water. Dissolve the soap 
flakes in one pint of hot water, add 


| nicotine sulfate and add enough wa- 
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ter to make one gallon. Spray thor- 
oughly, keeping in mind that these 
sucking insects must be hit directly 
with the spray material. Examine the 
sprayed plants in a few days and if 
any living plant lice are found, re- 
peat the spraying. 

Pyrethrum, rotenone or Malathion 
sprays or dusts may be used instead 
of nicotine sulfate. Use these mate- 
rials as directed by the manufacturer 
since different brands contain varying 
amounts of the active ingredients. 

Most spray materials mix more 
readily in warm water than in cold 
water. When applied warm, spray 
liquids have lower surface tension and 
thus wet the plants and bugs more 
thoroughly. 

The small, oval, red and black lady- 
bird beetles, together with their alli- 
gator-shaped young, are our garden 
helpers since their diet consists mainly 
of plant lice, or aphids, as they are 
frequently called. Their occurrence in 
considerable numbers is a sign that 
aphids are close by. Flies, wasps and 
ants feed upon the honeydew secreted 
by aphids and their presence is also 
a warning that aphids are present. 

Cypress or redwood boards 12 
inches wide and one or two inches 
thick set on edge in the ground be- 
tween hedges or shrubbery borders 
and the flower beds will prevent the 
pirate roots from robbing the food and 
moisture needed by the annual and 
perennial flowers. The top edges of 
the boards should be even with the 
soil in the beds. This system is espe- 
cially valuable where the flower bed 
space is narrow. 

The failure or poor showing made 
by our summer phlox (Phlox decus- 
sata) is frequently due to the pres- 
ence of the phlox red-bug. The 1/6- 
inch long black and red winged adult 
bugs, together with their reddish-col- 
ored, wingless offspring, suck the sap 
from the buds, leaves and stems. When 
these pests are abundant the leaves 
are curled and assume a sickly-yellow 
cast. Buds are stunted and rosetted 
and are unable to produce flowers. 
To control the phlox red-bug, begin 
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spraying as soon as the pest is ob- 
served and keep up the fight until the 
pests are destroyed. Use the quick 
thumb and finger squeeze method for 
killing the adult bugs which are usu- 
ally found on the tips of the new 
growth. They are very active and it 
is difficult to cover with the 
spray material. 


them 


Phlox is also attacked by red spider 
which feeds on the under side of the 
leaves, causing them to take on a yel- 
lowish mottled appearance. Dust the 
feeding spiders with dusting sulfur 
which will also aid in the control of 
mildew, a disease which frequently at- 
tacks the phlox. Chlordane has proved 
to be an effective spray material for 
the control of phlox red-bug; BHC, 
DDT and Malathion will also get 
them. Follow directions on the pack- 
age as recommended by the manu- 
facturer. 


Planting Care; 
Controlling Pests 


Tuis Is the 
month when gar- 
den pests start to 
raise their ugly 
heads. A lot of 
them are easily 
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seen but the two 
that do the most 


Ae by 
damage around } , 
Victor H. Ries 
my place unless Ohio 


I constantly com- 

bat them are slugs (these are snails 
without shells) and sowbugs, or pill 
bugs as some people call them. 

Although liberal spraying or dust- 
ing with DDT or chlordane will keep 
sowbugs in check, they are. not very 
efficient against slugs. Here you either 
have to use one of the prepared baits 
containing metaldehyde or a dust con- 
taining it. I personally prefer the dust. 
I try to apply it about every two weeks 
during the spring, particularly in 
shac!ed areas where there is a heavy 
mulch or around those plants that I 
find most likely to be damaged. 

Slugs love plaintain lilies. I also 
now have a superior strain of slugs 
that developed a tremendous appetite 
for the tough evergreen leaves of my 
Lenten roses. Ants are easy to control 
now by dusting or spraying the sur- 
face of the ground with chlordane. 


(Please turn page ®) 





GARDEN 
QUIZ FOR MAY 


Identify this bug damage 
.-. prevent it with malathion 
(Answers below) 





-y 1. Aphid (Plant Lice) 14x life 
size. Deformed leaves, unopened 
buds are clues to aphid trouble. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
cleared malathion for aphids plus 
105 other insects. 


2.Red Spider Mite 25x life size. 
Browned leaves, stunted growth 
are signs of mite infestation. Over 
100 manufacturers package and 
sell malathion under their own 
brand names. 





> 3. Birch Leaf Miner 6x life size. 
¥, Discolored “track” or “blotch” in 
}’ tree and shrub foliage is miner 
trademark. Malathion prevents 
damage, protects practically 
everything you grow. 


“~ 4. Codling Moth (larva) 1x life 
J size. Hole in skin, tunneled fruit 
are caused by larvae. Malathion 
comes in sprays, dusts, aerosols. 


FREE FULL COLOR LEAFLET 


... bugs, bug damage, instructions for using 
malathion—American Cyanamid Company, 
Phosphates and Nitrogen Div., Dept. GM-1, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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COLOR LILY FOLDER 


Finest Oregon Grown Lilies 


Printed in full color featuring 40 vari- 
eties, 19 of which are illustrated. They 
are hardy, easy to grow and will give 
you beautiful garden flowers in daz- 
zling colors all summer. Take advan- 
tage of our special offers. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


Willer, Mare Gardens 


bil Jolt Me sha Se Le 
Ce me melee 


ROTO-HOE 


Now you can no longer af- " 

ford to do hard spade and 4 

hoe work. This powerful (21% h. p. ) self- pro- 
pelled tiller-cultivator makes gardening a 
pleasure! Has a beautiful self-propelled 22” 
twin-spindle rotary mower attachment you 
can hook on in seconds—for just $44.50; and 
the Safe-Speed Edger for only $27.50. Write 
today for free folder and nearest dealer’s name. 
ROTO-HOE, Dept. F-6, Newbury, Ohio. 


eoowowoen, 


7 


‘ “Uh-uh! 


Trial-size packet 25c 
3-0z. canister $1.00 


» 
X 
; Not unless you use 4 
\ TRANSPLANTONE?", ! 
ma 


Box 38-FGS5, Boring, Oregon 


GLADIOLUS 


Tops in Beauty! Easily grown from my healthy, 


vigorous bulbs. Wonderful for gorgeous garden 
display, cut flowers or flower arrangements. I 
offer the largest selection of glads—latest intro- 
ductions, rare and unusual varieties, old favorites 
—5S0 acres of the world’s best. Many money- 
saving offers. All included in my 72-page 1958 
catalog. Rush 10c for your copy (deductible 
from first order). 


| Elmer Gove, Gladiolus Specialist 
Member AACS 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Box FG-5 Burlington, Vt. 


Want healthier, 
faster-growing transplants 
every time ? 


Have more fun—enjoy greater 
success—in your gardening. 
Use Transplantone for 
transplanting tomatoes, peppers, 
cabbage, strawberries, petunias, 
snapdragons, roses and many 
other plants—and also shrubs. 
You’ll find it stimulates the 
growth of new roots. It also 
reduces loss of water; so the 
plant starts growing again in a 
much shorter time. 


by the makers of 
world-famous WEEDONE® 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Agricultural Division 


St. Joseph, Mo. * 
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AMBLER, PA. 


* Niles, Calif. 








(Continued from page 11) 


Towards the end of this month jf 
you are in chigger country you may 
want to dust or spray your entire yard 
with chlordane to wipe them out. | 
have had excellent control dusting 
with five per cent chlordane about 
every third year. 

Lawn weeds are in their prime this 
month; they are really spreading. If 
you will use 2,4-D, bought under one 
of the many named brands, you won't 
have to worry too much about the 
name of each weed since it will con- 
trol most of those with broad leaves, 
However, if you have some that are 
resistant to it then you will want to 
check and find out what they are. 
Send a specimen to your agricultural 
experiment station or extension serv- 
ice for identification. For their sake, 
dry the specimen between newspa- 
pers for two or three days so that it 
won't be all shriveled and shattered 
by the time they see it. A few weeds 
require specific methods of control. 
The experiment station will identify 
the weed for you and tell you if any 
control is available. Some of us feel 
that we could get along without 2,4-D 
in the average size lawn by checking 
the area once a week and pulling up 
any little weed that’s trying to get a 
start in life. It is amazing how little 
time this takes and how efficient it is. 
Get in the habit of walking back and 
forth across the lawn or keeping your 
eyes Open as you mow it. Many states 
have excellent weed and lawn bulle- 
tins available. Ask your local county 
agricultural agent for a copy. 


All Purpose Mixtures 


Many different all purpose dusts 
and sprays on the market are sup- 
posed to be good for any and every- 
thing that you encounter in your gar- 
den. Some of these are excellent, a 
few are not all they might be. One 
relatively new mixture comes as nea! 
to being all purpose as any. It con- 
tains captan, malathion, karathane 
(also called mildex) , and aramite. The 
captan is good for most plant dis- 
eases except mildew which the kara- 
thane will get: the malathion will get 
practically all of the insects including 
the aphids. For a few mites which it 
may miss, the aramite will do a good 
job. This is a mixture that I am using 
in my own garden this year. I apply 
it any hour of the day when there is 
no wind and when foliage is dry. | 
try to avoid days when temperatures 
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are over 85 degrees to prevent the 
danger of burning. This goes for any 
dust or spray. Roses should get sprayed 
or dusted once a week, phlox once a 
month, and all other plants as soon as 
you see any indications of insect pests 
or plant diseases. 

There is still a lot of truth in the 
old recommendation to put a 50 cent 
plant in a dollar hole. The later in 
the season that you plant (and May 
is getting late), the better the soil 
should be prepared. Make sure you 
have at least ten per cent organic 
matter in the soil that you are pre- 
paring. If you can afford it, 20 per 
cent will usually give better results. 
Make sure that the soil is prepared 
at least a foot deep, and for plants 
such as roses, 18 inches is even better. 

Do you prepare a place at least a 
foot in diameter (and preferably two 
feet) for every plant you put in? Do 
you always mix complete fertilizer 
with the soil when preparing it so that 
the roots will find adequate nutrients? 
Until you have learned the joy and 
satisfaction of planting in well pre- 
pared soil you really don’t know the 
fun of gardening. One of the best 
ways to stunt plants, and keep them 
from growing, is to put them in a tiny 
hole with all the roots wadded in 
the hard soil that exists in most yards. 


Planting Depth 


Too many of us think that the 
deeper we sow seed and put our 
plants, the better they grow. Actually 
the opposite is true. Roots require air 
just as we do, and the deeper you 
plant them, particularly in properly 
prepared soils, the less air they get. 
As a result the less root growth you 
will have, and the less growth at the 
top of the plant. Roots of most plants 
should be barely beneath the surface. 
If you are worrying about the hot sun 
drying out the surface, then a mulch 
will correct that. 

Gardening like other sports has its 
terms that we are supposed to know. 
Just as when you play golf there are 
certain words you learn to use, just 
so we should try to do it in gardening. 
Yet I know of one good gardener 
who still insists on calling labels 
“sticks.” And it’s equally important 
that we try to learn the names of 
the plants that we have. It isn’t neces- 
Sary to know the scientific or Latin 
names but you should describe the 
plant not just as a shrub but as what- 
ever it may be—a spirea or viburnum, 
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cotoneaster and so on. You will learn 
many of these through reading the 
articles in Flower @ Garden, reading 
the ads, and sending for the many 
catalogs offered. 


About Viburnums 


Viburnums are a fascinating group 
of shrubs. Many of them are native. 
Very common in the North is the 
black haw found growing along the 
edges of the woods. Somewhat similar, 
more common in fence rows or fields, 
is the sheepberry, sometimes called 
nannyberry. And found quite often 
on hummocks in bogs is the American 
cranberry bush, Viburnum trilobum. 
And from other parts of the world 
come Viburnum carlesi and its hy- 
brids Chenaulti and Juddi. All of 
these have fragrant snowball-like flow- 
ers in the spring. The Burkwood vi- 
burnum has equally fragrant flowers 
and semi-evergreen foliage. For beau- 
tiful blooms and gorgeous autumn 
color try the Japanese snowball and 
its parent the doublefile viburnum. 
Both of these are magnificent shrubs 
and do not have the lice that curl 
the twigs and leaves on the common 
snowball. For fall and winter fruit, 
besides the American cranberry bush 
viburnum, the black haw and the 
nannyberry, try the linden viburnum 
(dilatatum) and the native witherod 
viburnum (cassinoides). An excellent 
grower in sun or shade is the way- 
faring tree (lantana). And for large 
foliage and a big shrub up to 25 feet 
or more we have the Siebold vi- 
burnum. One of the loveliest of all 
with evergreen foliage is the leather- 
leaf viburnum (rhytidophyllum). Be- 
coming available in a few nurseries 
is the hybrid between this and the 
wayfaring tree, Viburnum rhytido- 
phylloides. 

There are many more viburnums 
but these are a few to try out. They 
will all shade. You 
will love them for a background plant- 


grow in sun or 


ing, screen planting, or even as speci- 
men shrubs in one side of the lawn. 


Dovblefile Viburnum 





Fertilize 


as 
waterin’ 


Give plants this complete 
balanced diet then watch 
them grow — grow — grow! 
Easy-to-use fertilizer con- 
tains organic fish — pro- 
vides all the food needed 
for flowers, vegetables, 
lawns, shrubs. Apply with 
ORTHO Lawn & Garden 
Sprayer (garden hose 
attachment). 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
Richmond, Calif., Washington, D.C. 





Chamois-soft and cozy yet amazingly long 
wearing. Vinyl-treated fabric keeps out all 
dirt, lets air in. Washable, too. Wear to 
garden, paint, clean. Men's, women's 
Styles. 98c. 

GIRL FRIDAY is the only 

plastic glove that keeps 

lovely hands cool in hot 

water. $1.39. 


Edmont Mfg. Co., Coshocton, Ohio 


THIS SEASON: 


better dusting 
... better resultse 


Give your roses and other plants a 
big lift this summer—go after insects, 
control diseases, with one of the good 
complete dusts in a Champion “103” 
Hand Duster. You'll like its easy op- 
eration, adjustable dust control. For 
years the choice of many professionals, 
experimental and show gardens. See 
the Champion “103” at your garden 
center or write for literature on 
Champion’s complete line of dusters 
and sprayers. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 
Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6567 HEINTZ AVE. + DETROIT 11, MICH. 


Distributorships available—write for details 
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Color from Summer 


Bulbs; Transplanting 


“On Whata ; 
Beautiful Morn- 1 
ing!’ —this song 
just naturally be- 
longs to May 
mornings. The 
dewy freshness 
of the plants and 
the sweet smell 
of the earth 
makes a gar- 
dener know that spring has sprung. 

Annuals—This is the last call for 
annuals. We depend largely on this 
group of plants for seasonal color. 
The last planting should be done now 
in order for the plants to become es- 
tablished before searing heat and wind 
begin to take their toll. By careful 
planning annuals can provide a suc- 
cession of bloom from the last frost 
in spring until the first killing frost 


For the 
southern states 
of Mid-America 


y 
Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological College 


in fall and in some places even longer. 


Hardy annuals, those that will with- 
stand light frost or seem to prefer low 
temperatures for germination, are al- 
ready well established. They need only 
minor attention — such as thinning, 
cultivation and feeding. This group 
provides some of the all-time favorites. 
The list includes sweet peas, alyssum, 
poppies, cornflower and larkspur. As 
most gardeners know, these plants 
give better results when seeds are 
planted as early as the soil can be 
worked. 

All transplanting of annuals should 
also be done this month. Transplants 
are usually available in _ several 
different ways. They may be bought 
in trays or flats and plant bands, both 
of which will result in some disturb- 
ance of the root systems. The use of in- 
dividual clay pots is fast disappear- 
ing in favor of the pressed peat pot. 
These pots are made of peat moss and 
are available in several sizes. They 
are naturally only temporary con- 
tainers. The roots of the plants actu- 
ally grow through them. This pot may 
be planted without removing the 
plant. As it becomes saturated with 
soil moisture it will disintegrate and 
the plant continues to grow without 
any shock from transplanting. Many 
factors make this method of trans- 
planting very attractive both for the 
grower and consumer. The cost of 
the pots is not prohibitive when one 
whole operation of shifting or “prick- 


ing off” is eliminated. The most im- 
portant thing to remember, though, 
is the fact that stronger plants can 
be obtained with no shock in trans- 
planting. The result is a longer period 
of blooming, which is what every gar- 
dener desires. 


Following the Plan 


To really get the most beauty from 
the use of annuals, consider the over- 
all plan of the garden—the one you 
made last January! Take the locations 
as laid out and make detailed plans 
for placing the various plants there, 
Study the possible plant combinations 
and the effect you wish to achieve 
with them. 

If you have pansies that provided 
late winter and early spring bloom 
and if you cannot bring yourself to 
take them out, interplant them with 
warm-weather annuals and they will 
transition nicely into the next cycle 
of bloom. Spacing is important— 
everyone is apt to crowd these later 
flowering annuals because of the close 
spacing of the pansies. Actually these 
later annuals require a great deal 
more space per plant. 


Summer Bulbs 


For those of you who prefer gar- 
dens that “thrive on neglect” or do 
not have time for intensive gardening, 
try summer bulbs. May is the time 
to plant these. The results one achieves 
from planting these are marvelous. 
The common garden canna is truly a 
hardy member of this group. The dor- 
mant rhizomes are usually available in 
nearly every garden store. “The Pres- 
ident’ is one of the most vigorous va- 
rieties and is a fast grower. Its clusters 
of bright red flowers are produced in 
quantity. The ‘City of Portland’ still 
remains as a good pink while ‘King 
Humbert’ is a small-flowered orange 
with bronze foliage. The foliage is as 
valuable as the flowers, in fact with 
many gardeners it is more valuable. 
In our area the rhizomes should be 
dug and stored for the winter. 

A favorite summer bulb for many 
gardeners is the gladiolus. These old 
favorites have come a long way and 
what with the new variety ‘Emperor 
that will grow to six feet—perhaps 
more than staking will be necessary. 

To me one of the most gorgeous of 
summer bulbs is trigridia, sometimes 
called Mexican shell flower. Plant 
these bulbs about four inches deep 
during May in rich soil and full sun. 
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Even though they normally last only 
one day they are so unusual and dra- 
matic that a few will cause excited 
conversation in any garden. Because 
they have very little foliage and are 
rather erect-growing, plant them 
among other plants for bright spots of 
color. By combining them with caladi- 
ums, especially white caladium, beau- 
tiful contrasts will be effected. The 
bulbs will not survive the winter in 
our section. 

Best results are obtained with cala- 
diums by pre-sprouting in trays of wet 
moss with the growing point pointing 
down in the moss. Many commercial 
growers now have these available as 
seasonal plant material and they can 
be purchased like other bedding plants. 
There are many varieties of the fancy 
leaf variety but the white, ‘Candi- 
dum,’ is proving to be most popular. 
It is very effective in mass plantings 
among green ground cover or as “fac- 
ing down” plants in front of broadleaf 
evergreens. They are especially effec- 
tive in planter boxes or raised beds 
in partial shade. The plants tend to 
grow better if root bound and respond 
readily to feeding of liquid manure. 

Two other flowering bulbs of im- 
portance are the dahlia and tuberose. 
The dahlia will produce untold num- 
bers of blooms with very little atten- 
tion and will be in production until 
killing frost occurs. Tuberoses supply 
a source of very fragrant white blos- 
soms during August. Some people ob- 
ject to the heavy perfume of these 
flowers but in the cool evening of 
the garden the perfume is delightful! 

Maytime is iris and peony time 
throughout our section. The real work 
has already been done on these two 
and the results indicate just how 
thorough we were. The main thing 
now is to provide plenty of water 
through the flowering season, to pro- 
duce top quality bloom. Each iris 
plant should have a feeding of one 
cupful of balanced fertilizer but it 
should be kept well away from the 
plant. It will be wise to note the ones 
that should be divided after flower- 
ing and perhaps prepare the soil for 
planting in new locations. 

Peonies are subject to aphid infesta- 
tion and many times this is first no- 
ticed by the presence of ants. These 
ants live on the honey dew secretions 
from the aphids and quite often there 
are “farms” of aphids that are 
“milked” regularly by ants. Aphids 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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DOL@ 
Feeds Plants for a Gorgeous Display All Season Long 


THE ORIGINAL Good gardeners coast to coast Feeding plants RA-PID-GRO 


LIQUID have made RA-PID-GRO their _ is like giving milk to children. 
secret for enviable success—the Use it regularly and as flowers 

PLANT FOOD plant food they depend on all unfold and vegetables develop 
AND PIONEER season long. Try even a small you'll make friends with your 
IN FOLIAGE can, and like them you'll soon be lants, love ’em like children. 
FEEDING getting the big 5-lb. size! It’s ome plants are hungry — 
so easy to use, does so much. now so please see your garden 


Saves work, saves money. supply dealer real soon! 
Each Lb. Makes 
30 Galions 
of RasPid*Gro 


Plant Food Solution 


Your dealer has new FREE 
Planting and Feeding Guide 
— tells how and when to use 






























































Ra*Pid*Gro spring, summer, fall. 





Contains 21 Plant 
Nutrients, Minerals, 
Vitamins, Hormones 


in popular 
Green-and- 
White Cans 
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BEGONIAS 


Harrold’s Pedigreed 
AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 


Americo’s Most Complete Line 







Write For FREE Catalogue _p..0. BOX 29-H 
GRANTS PASS, 
HARROLD’S “crccon 


odils 


S SIZE 










PINK 
ae YN 
BLOOMIN 


Dainty Pink Daffodils from 
Holland. Two Number 1 
size, round bulbs, postpaid 
for only 25c. Supply lim- 
: ited. Order now, cash with 
order. Delivery October Ist. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
553-P. Galesburg, Mich. 
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Actual photo of evergreen Englis' Ivy 6 foot hedge 
running up on paraiiel wire strands 12” apart. Any 
kind of wire will do. Will grow rapidly anywhere. 
Piant 6” to 12” apart. English Ivy also used grow 
on walls, poles, and as grenne cover, etc. It runs up 
on itself and rarely needs trimming. Rooted cuttings 
—12 for $3.00; 100 for $20.00. 








CAMELLIAS—Mixed from 400 varieties of some of 
world’s finest camellias, unlabeled. Will try to send 
your choice but cannot guarantee, 4 to 6 years old, 
mostly budded: $3.00 each. 6 to 10 years old, extra 
heavy, $4.00 ea. 

SASANQUA CAMELLIAS—very hardy—2 years: 6, $5; 
i oe 

NATIVE AZALEAS—hardy deciduous, will grow any- 
where — Mixed colors, 1’ to 3’: 12, $3; 24, $5; 
100, $18. 

RHODODENDRONS—sgrow anywhere, evergreen, 
passed in beauty—Mixed colors, 1’ to 3’: 
24, $7; 100, $25. 















unsur- 
12, $4; 


suckle, Blackberries, Blueberries. 
All above plants shipped prepaid. 


Sales Lot. 











SELLING OUT SALE 


SHADE TREES—FLOWERING SHRUBS 


We did not complete our selling out sale last 
season on account of enormous supply of 
stock, but sale will definitely end this sea- 


FEW OF THE BARGAINS 


DO YOUR OWN LANDSCAPING AT THESE CIVE-AWAY PRICES 
All Plants Listed Below Will Grow Anywhere in U.S. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS: Weigela, Spirea, Lilac, Snowberry, Forsythia, Dogwood, Deutzia, Mock Orange, Althea, Red- 
bud, Butterfly Bush, Beauty Bush, Hydrangea, Hypericum, Coral Berry, Purple Fringe, Crepe Myrtle. 50c ea., 1 to 3’. 
TREES: Weeping Willow, Pin Oak, Maple, Elm, Ash, Tulip, Birch, Red Cedar, Holly. Miscellaneous: 50c ea.; Honey- 


You may come to the Nursery and make your selection if desired. 
No time to send price lists or letters during this sale. 













THOUSANDS CAMELLIAS—AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


son, which closes May 3lst. Best quality 
stock. Rush your order now. Nothing re- 
served. 





ROSE BUSHES—Field Grown, 
Colors, 2 years old: 10, $4.50. 
BANANA TREES—Rooted Butts, bearing size, will grow 
in house, shade or sun. 4 years old: each $5. 

PRIVET HEDGE—2’ to 4’: 50 for $10; 100 for $15. 
MULTIFLORA ROSE HEDGE—2’ to 4’: 50 for $10; 
100 for $15. 

ST. AUGUSTINE LAWN GRASS— it is hardy, plant any- 
time, evergreen, thrives in shade or sun, $4 per bushel 


Assorted Varieties and 


twigs. 

DAYLILIES—Will grow anywhere. 400 varieties. Will 
try to send your choice, labeled, but may substitute 
nearest variety—6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00. Mixed 
colors, unlabeled, 24 for $3.00; 100 for $10.00. 


Remittance with order. All plants sold as is on 


On mail orders, you may return any unsatisfactory plants immediately for full refund. 


MINIMUM ORDER $3.00-— THOUSANDS OF OTHER BARCAINS! 


Save enough on shrubbery to pay for a trip to Mississippi’s beautiful Culf Coast! 
Highway 90, halfway between Gulfport and Biloxi. Turn at the Big Sign on the Beach. Shipped now or when desired. 


ADDRESS MAIL ORDERS TO SPURGEON PICKERING, DEPT. KC-5, BILOXI, MISS. 


COME SEE FOR YOURSELF! 





Mr. Spettnagel’s dahlias are larger than 
the face of his year-old granddaughter, 
Linda Harcharick. 


One Man’s Way 
t PRIZE DAHLIAS 


WHEN CARL SPETTNAGEL of Quincy, 
Illinois, took a few of his best blooms 
to the Mid-west Dahlia Show in St. 
Louis in 1952, he didn’t dream of 
bringing home one ribbon, much less 
eight. He was so inexperienced in 
flower show procedure that he entered 
in the open class instead of the novice 
class and had to compete with pro- 
fessional growers. 

Five years and more than 100 rib- 
bons later, he has learned a good 
many things about shows and how to 
prepare for them. This preparation, 
he has found, goes on just about all 
year round, with soil-building, selec- 
tion and storage of roots, planting, 
staking, fertilizing, 


ing, and 


mulching, dust- 
watering 
and plants. 
When Mr. Spettnagel is not work- 
ing at his job at a local metal pattern 


company, he can usually be found 
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keeping records 


busy with his dahlias. On a plot 41 
by 45 feet behind his home, he raises 
more than 150 dahlia plants. 

Actual outdoor work begins in Feb- 
ruary when a dressing of cow manure 
is spread over the soil which is already 
rich from the rotted mulches of prev- 
ious years. 

Before planting time, the roots are 
sorted and the undesirable ones de- 
stroyed. The roots are dampened 
slightly and divided, always with an 
eye left on each division. 

Then along about the Ist to the 
15th of May, planting is begun. Holes 
are dug 36 inches apart and six inches 
deep and a handful of bone meal is 
put in the bottom of each hole. 

The tubers are placed in the hole 
horizontally with the eye at the top. 
A cupful of sand is poured on top of 
the tuber, making a cone over the eye 
at a level with the surrounding soil. 


Carl Spettnagel shows off a prize-winner, 


This ‘Autumn Blaze’ measured nearly 
14 inches in diameter! 


by Irma Banks Bennett, Illinois 


Two by two inch stakes are driven 
after the plants are up. 

In June the young dahlia plants 
are set out. These plants may be 
started at home from cuttings or can 
be bought from commercial dahlia 
growers. When starting his own plants, 
Mr. Spettnagel uses this method: In 
February or March the root clump is 
carefully cut apart, leaving a piece 
of crown and a live eye on each root 
and each cut is dusted with sulfur. 
(Figure 1.) 

These divisions are placed in flats 
or boxes four inches deep which con- 
tain a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
soil and peat moss. The divisions are 
packed together closely and kept in a 
greenhouse or on a warm window sill 
where the temperature is 65 to 75 de- 
grees. The crown and eye are left 
uncovered. 

When the is about 


first “shoot” 
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A few of Carl Spettnagel’s 
favorite varieties: 


BIG MO 

MARY ELIZABETH 
SURPRISE 

AUTUMN BLAZE 
ORANGE MAJESTY 
NEAREST BLUE 
JANE LAUSCHE 

THE CARDINAL 
CLASS 

ARUBANITA 

GIANT OF THE BAARN 
BARBARA MARSHALL 
HEROINE 

ARTHUR GODFREY 


MAFFIE 
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three inches high, it is cut (not 
broken) off close to the root, then cut 
back to the first node (Figure 2). It is 
dipped into a rooting powder, set 
about an inch deep in sharp sand, 
watered thoroughly and shaded. 

This cutting will be going strong in 
two weeks and he will have plenty of 
others coming along from the same 
divisions in his box. These cuttings 
should be put into a cold frame to 
harden off. 

Mr. Spettnagel has found that he 
gets better flowers from plants, but 
the tubers do not multiply as well as 
when started from a root. 

When the plants are about 12 inches 
high and have three or four laterals 
or side leaves, the center is pinched 
back to give more blooms. 

To offset the hot, dry Mississippi 
Valley summer, eight or ten bales of 
oat straw are spread over the 40 by 
45 plot and the plants are watered 
thoroughly once a week, or when they 
show signs of dryness. 

An occasional dressing of commer- 
cial fertilizer containing potash is 
given during the growing period. Last 
year he used a 3-9-27 fertilizer. 

If you think he sits back now and 
waits for the dahlia show, you are 
mistaken. Once a week, preferably in 
early morning while the dew is on, 
the plants are dusted to combat the 
red spider mite and the borers. Water- 
ing must be done often if the weather 
is hot and dry. If he is trying for 
large blooms, he has carefully dis- 
budded in order to leave a single bud 
on each lateral. 

Then there is the old problem of 
weak stems and Mr. Spettnagel has 
a remedy for that. He mixes a hand- 
ful of muriate of potash with ten 
quarts of water (using about a pound 
to ten plants) and feeds the plants 
with this mixture. 

About August 15th the rewards 
begin to come. These rewards are in 
the form of blooms larger than your 
fanciest dinner plate. In 1957 one 
prizewinner, ‘Autumn Blaze’ measured 
nearly 14 inches in diameter and a 
dozen plants of ‘Mary Elizabeth’ pro- 
duced as many as 200 blooms each, 
six to ten inches in diameter without 
disbudding. 

About the trickiest thing in exhibit- 
ing any flower at a show is having it 
in exactly the right stage at the right 
time. And the dahlia is just as con- 
trary as any other flower. It is usually 
at the perfect stage a week too soon 


or a week too late for the show—but 
that’s the chance one must take. 

The blooms are carefully selected 
as to strong stems and good foliage, 
as well as perfect blooms. They must 
not have a green center, and must 
never, never have a weak stem or 
brown edges on the blooms. They 
must be at their peak. 

The selected blooms are marked by 
tying a piece of cloth to the stem. The 
huge beauties are cut at dusk and 
placed in clean five gallon cans which 
are filled with cool water. Each stem 
is fastened in several places with 
Twistems to a bamboo stake. Early 
on the morning of the show (St. Louis 
is more than a hundred miles away), 
the Spettnagels start on their trek. 

All the way, they have to watch 
out for sudden stops. At the 1957 
show they arrived minus a couple of 
flower heads because another motorist 
had caused them to stop suddenly. 

Entries are checked over and over 
so that they are classified correctly 
and are not in danger of being dis- 
qualified. All his trouble paid off in 
1957 when Mr. Spettnagel took home 
34 ribbons and a medal. One of the 
ribbons is a gold one which was given 
for an outstanding specimen. 

The Mid-west Show is not always 
held in St. Louis and often it is too 
far to transport blooms so the Spett- 
nagels just go and look and come 
home enthusiastic about next year. 
And next year is always just around 
the corner to a gardener. New varie- 
ties have been noted and new ideas 
are gathered. 

By the time the shows are over, it 
is about time for the big fall clean- 
up. Roots are dug, washed, marked 
and placed in wooden boxes contain- 
ing a mixture of four parts soil to 
one part sand. The sand has been run 
through a %4-inch mesh screen. Mr. 
Spettnagel has tried vermiculite and 
sawdust but has more success with the 
soil and sand mixture in a warm base- 
ment. This mixture is dampened 
slightly. The roots are marked by 
writing directly on them with an in- 
delible pencil. It doesn’t hurt the 
root and it saves a lot of time. 

When the outdoor work is finished, 
Mr. Spettnagel makes his plans, sends 
for catalogs and prepares his chart for 
next year’s planting. He uses certain 
methods and practices in raising his 
prizewinners, but the real secrets are, 
as most gardeners know, patience, 
enthusiasm and lots of hard work. # 
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To help you diagnose plant 
diseases and find the right “medicine”... 


by Malcolm C. Shurtleff, lowa State College 


A SPRAY CHART FOR FLOWERS 


GIVE YOUR FLOWERS a break this year by keeping 
them protected against pests. You'll be well rewarded 
in healthier plants and a more spectacular bloom that 
will be the envy of the neighbors. More vigorous plants 
also mean less loss from drouth or winter injury plus 
more blooms next year. 

All of the 1500 kinds of flowers commonly grown in 
our gardens are attacked by a few of the 40,000 or more 
plant diseases which plague ornamentals. Luckily, most 
of these do little damage. 

Successful disease control depends upon a sound cul- 
tural management program of which spraying or dusting 
is only a small part. 

This starts with the purchase of the best seed or plant 
stock available and continues throughout the growing 
season and into winter dormancy. Other practices 
include: 


1. A three or four year rotation in flower beds, using 
plants which are not related. This aids in controlling root, 
crown and stem rots, as well as wilt diseases, caused by 
organisms which persist in the soil from year to year. 
For fungi which can live almost indefinitely in the soil, 
fumigation may be the answer. 

2. Where practical, collect and burn infected plant parts. 
Dig up and burn plants which have incurable diseases. 
Burn, or bury deeply, old plant debris in the fall. Sanita- 
tion helps control most types of diseases. 

3. Avoid overcrowding. Space plants according to their 
size at maturity. This improves air circulation, lets in sun- 
light, and aids in controlling leaf spots, blights, rusts, mil- 
dews, stem and crown rots. 

4. Plant in well-drained soil. Good soil drainage will 
check many types of wilts; seed, root, crown, rhizome, stem, 
bulb and corm rots; damping-off and seedling blight; 
and cutting rot. 

5. Control weeds, especially perennial ones, which are 
frequently infected with virus and other types of diseases. 
Insects such as leafhoppers, aphids, thrips and grasshoppers 
transmit viruses (such as mosaic, aster yellows, spotted 
wilt) from weeds to flowers. 

6. Control insects. Insects may transmit a wide range 
of diseases (besides viruses) including root rots, stem rots, 
and flower blights. Frequently the disease-causing organism 
enters a plant through a wound made by an insect or mite. 

7. When watering, keep the foliage dry. Water in the 
morning or when drying will be rapid. Most organisms 
causing foliage diseases require from four to 12 hours 
of continuous moisture on the leaves, flowers and stems 
in order to grow, penetrate into, and infect plants. 

8. When propagating, take cuttings only from the most 
vigorous, healthy plants. Save the choicest specimens for 
“mother plants.” 
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9. Treat seed, bulbs, corms, rhizomes or other plant 
stock with a protective fungicide (See Flower & Garden 
Magazine, February, 1958). 

10. Where possible, plant disease-resistant varieties, or 
kinds of plants, if locally adapted and recommended. 

1l. Avoid excessively close and deep cultivation. Culti- 
vator wounds provide easy entrances for root and crown 
rot-producing organisms. 

12. Grow only varieties (and usually species of plants) 
recommended by your State Agricultural Extension Service 
or Experiment Station. Follow local recommendations re- 
garding time and depth of planting, fertilization and other 
cultural practices. 

13. Use protective fungicides. Spraying generally gives 
better control than dusting. 

Spray or dust control program 

To be effective, the right chemicals must be applied at the 
right time and in the right way. It is usually necessary to cover 
the whole plant with each application—including the under- 
sides of the leaves. Sprays or dusts should be applied at five 
to 14-day intervals. Shorten the time between applications if 
the period is rainy or growth is rapid. During hot, dry weather 
stretch the time between applications to 10-14 days. The 
manufacturer’s directions, local recommendations and past ex- 
perience all help determine a sound control program for your 
flowers. Spray just before wet periods whenever possible. 

All-purpose sprays are most convenient for the majority of 
home gardeners. An effective and safe mixture contains captan, 
zineb or maneb as the fungicide plus methoxychlor and mala- 
thion for the control of insects and mites. The addition of 
micro-fine wettable sulfur, Karathane WD or Mildex is de- 
sirable when powdery mildew disease is injurious. 


ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY 

Amount used to make 
Materials 1 gal. 5 gal. 10 gal. 
captan, 50% wettable powder* 2/2 tbsp. % cup 12 cups 
or zineb, 65% wettable powder 1Y2 tbsp. 6 tbsp. % cup 
or maneb, 70% wettable powder 1 tbsp. 5 tbsp. 3g cup 
PLUS methoxychlor, 50% wettable powder 21/2 tbsp. %4 cup 1¥2 cups 
malathion, 25% wettable powder 2/2 tbsp. ¥% cup 1¥2 cups 


The above all-purpose mixture is available commercially 
under a variety of trade names—both as a spray and as a dust. 
Read the package label carefully before you buy. The mixture 
is safe to use on most fruits and vegetables (up to seven to 14 
days before harvest as stated on the label) as well as flowers, 
trees, shrubs, vines and lawns. The addition of a teaspoonful 
of liquid soap to three gallons of spray will aid in wetting 
glossy leaves of peony, gladiolus, rose, iris, and similar plants. 


*Captan, 50%, is sold as Orthocide Garden Fungicide, Orthocide 50 Wett- 
able (California Spray) and Captan 50-W (Stauffer). 

Zineb, 65%, is sold as Dithane Z-78 (Rohm and Haas), Parzate Zineb 
Fungicide, Fungicide A (DuPont), Blightox 65-W (Stauffer), Ortho 
Zineb Wettable (California Spray), etc. 

Maneb, 70%, is sold as Manzate Maneb Fungicide (DuPont) and Dithane 
M-22 (Rohm & Haas). 
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PLANT 


African violet 


Aster, 
China aster 


Begonia 


Carnation, 
Sweet William, 
Pink 


Chrysanthemum 


Columbine 


Dahlia 


Delphinium, 
Larkspur 


Geranium 


Gladiolus, 
Tiger flower 


Hollyhock 


Lilies 
(garden types) 


Narcissus, 
Daffodil, 
Jonquil 


DISEASE 


Gray-mold, 
Botrytis blight 
Powdery mildew 


Leaf spot 
Rust 


Gray mold, 
Stem rot 


Powdery mildew 
Botrytis blight 


Leaf spot 
Powdery mildew 


Leaf spots, 
Branch rot 


Rust 


Gray mold, 
Botrytis blight 


Downy mildew 


Leaf spots 


Powdery mildew 
Rust 


Bud and ray 
blights, 
Stem canker 
Gray mold 
Leaf spot 


Powdery mildew 
Powdery mildew 
Gray mold 
Leaf spots 


Crown rot 
(certain types) 


Powdery mildew 
Leaf spots 


Gray mold 
Powdery mildew 


Leaf spots, 
Leaf blight 


Rust 


Anthracnose, 
Seedling blight 
Leaf spots 


Powdery mildew 
Leaf spot 


Rust 
Gray mold 


Gray mold, 
Blight, Fire 


Leaf spots 
Rust 
Stump rot 


Leaf scorch, 
Fire 


Leaf spot 


White mold 


SYMPTOMS 


Soft tan rot of flowers, buds and leafstalks. May be covered with gray 
mold in wet weather. 


Grayish-white mold patches on leaves, petioles. Leaves may wither and 
curl. 


Spots on leaves, starting with lowermost leaves. Leaves wither and 
fall off, progressing up the plant. 


Orange-red powdery pustules on undersides of leaves. 


Brown stem rot, may extend into leafstalks causing wilting. Blossoms 
may be blighted and covered with gray mold if humid. 


See under African violet 


Dead, blotchy areas on leaves, flowers, stems and cuttings. Leaves turn 
brownish-black. 


Irregular, brown spots with gray centers 
See under African violet. 


Lower branches and stems die from leaf base rot. Ashy-gray spots with 
dark brown, moldy centers. 


Orange or chocolate-brown, powdery pustules on leaves, stems and 
buds. Plants stunted. 


Flower petals turn brown; buds may rot. Affected parts covered with 
gray mold in humid weather. 


Irregular, purplish areas on leaves and stems. Downy white mold may 
develop on undersides of leaf spots if humid. 


Small to large, gray to dark brown or black spots on leaves. Leaves 
often shrivel, die and fall prematurely, starting with the base of 
the stem. 


See under African violet. 
See under Carnation. 
Buds may be one-sided, brownish-black, fail to develop rays, may 


rot. Flowers show pinkish spots, later become brownish or straw col- 
ored. Stem may have black cankers. 


See under Aster and Carnation. 


Small to large, round or irregular, whitish to dark brown spots on 
leaves. Spots may fall out. 


See under African violet. 

See under African violet. 

See under Aster and Carnation. 

Dark spots, most common on lower and shaded leaves. 


Brownish-black cankers on stems and leafstalks near soil line. Plants 
wilt, turn brown and collapse. 


See under African violet. 

Pinhead-sized, reddish-brown; irregular, brown and water-soaked or 
larger, reddish-brown with dark-brown borders. Shoots may dieback. 
See under Aster and Carnation. 

See under African violet. 


Dark green, water-soaked; irregular tan to brown; tiny, pale green 
or yellow. Leaves may turn yellow and dieback. 


Bright yellow to orange spots on upper leaf surface. Powdery, orange to 
chocolate-brown pustules on lower leaf surface. Leaves shrivel and die. 


Black blotches on stems, petioles and roots. Seedlings wilt and die. 


Small, angular, grayish leaf spots (“shot-hole’’), or similar larger 
spots sprinkled with tiny black dots. 


See under African violet. 


Water-soaked spots, later turn grayish-brown with water-soaked margins. 
Leaves dieback from tips. 


Reddish-brown or black, powdery pustules on leaves. Leaves may die. 
See under Aster and Carnation. 


Yellowish to reddish-brown spots on leaves and stems. Brown spots 
(or rot) of buds and flowers. Leaves die progressively up from base. 


Variously sized and colored spots. Leaves may dieback. 
Small, reddish-brown or black powdery pustules on undersides of leaves. 
New growth stunted or rots in spring at soil line. 


Raised, reddish-brown spots or streaks on leaves, flowerstalks and petals, 
often with a yellowish border. Leaves and plants may die. 


Small water-soaked spots. Later large blotches are formed. Leaves 
wither and die. 


Pale, green, zoned spots covered with powdery, buff-colored mold in 
wet weather. Leaves and flowerstalks rot rapidly. Spraying may help. 


FUNGICIDE 


captan, zineb 
Karathane WD, 


Mildex, or sulfur 


zineb, captan, 
or maneb 


zineb, captan, 
or maneb 


captan, zineb 


captan, zineb 


captan, zineb 


zineb, maneb 
or captan 


zineb, maneb 
or captan 
captan, zineb 


zineb, maneb 


zineb, captan 
or maneb 


zineb, captan 


zineb, captan 


zineb, captan 
zineb, captan 


captan, zineb 


captan, zineb 
zineb, maneb 
zineb, maneb 


zineb, maneb 


zineb, maneb 


zineb, maneb 


captan, zineb 


captan, zineb 
zineb, maneb 
zineb, maneb 
zineb, maneb 


zineb, maneb 


zineb 


This chart may be cut out and punched for garden notebook or pasted onto stiff paper for easy reference. Second half of chart is on page 46. 
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‘Wabash’ (1936) 


‘Golden Fleece’ (1940) 


by Allen Harper, Missouri 


WHEN PLANNING a flower garden for your new home, 
or giving a new lift to an older planting, irises can provide 
the quick effect you need in color, foliage, and mass of 
bloom. 


Perhaps you haven’t really seen irises lately. You may 
recall them as those early fleeting blooms in drab violets 
or washed out yellows seen everywhere some 20 years ago, 
thriving on neglect but adding little to the beauty or va- 


riety of the garden. Or maybe you have acquired a new 
taste for the iris, but find the catalogs filled with an over- 
whelming number of varieties described in poetic language 
and promising a dazzling array of color, to your utter 
confusion. 

The American Iris Society, in its annual Symposium of 
100 favorite varieties does narrow the field considerably, 
but certainly, unless the iris virus has you completely dom- 
inated, a hundred varieties are too many to consider in 
any single planting spree. Also, being a tabulation reflect- 
ing the tastes of experts as well as novices, without regard 
to local climate, color, height or cost, the list requires some 
careful editing to fit your own personal taste and budget. 

Before attempting to suggest a selected group of iris 
varieties best suited to the Midwestern climate and _ the 
beginners’ budget, let me inject a few private opinions as 
to the value of irises in the suburban garden picture. 

First, because of their blooming height, and the “church 
and spire” effect of foliage and stalk, irises serve best in 
the bed or border where clumps are rather widely sepa- 
rated and placed toward the back of the planting. They 
can successfully be planted as accent clumps singly, or if 
space permits, in drifts. To me, there is no more unattrac- 
tive planting of irises than a single line of unrelated colors 
and heights strung out in a line with no backing or com- 
panion growth. 


Second, for a pleasing effect in a minimum of time, 
plant from three to five of the same variety in one location. 
In this way you will get a focal point of color and by the 
second year at least, be able to cut some blooms without 
ruining the garden picture. Avoid trying too many kinds 
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for the 


Pl. senile’ 


until you have found definite places for them in your gen- 
eral planting scheme. 

Third, if you want to blend colors in a grouping, use 
fewer of the dark or dominant colors and more of the light 
or subdued tones. For instance in a pastel grouping, three 
pale blues, two pinks and one cream might be indicated. 
One white might well dominate three or more blues or 
lavenders. For best color harmony, reds had best be planted 
only with yellows or tans. When using blends or bicolors, 
combine them with “self” colored varieties carrying the 
same color tones. 

Naturally, in selecting iris varieties best suited to this 
area, different budgets must be considered. In this respect, 
the novice is fortunate, for there are literally thousands of 
available sorts in every price range. In my list I have 
grouped the choices in similar price ranges, giving as far 
as possible one or more varieties in each general color class. 
In the columns are selections for five, ten and twenty-five 
dollar budgets. In each case, your budget would cover the 
purchase of about eight of the varieties listed under that 
heading. 

In the few spaces where there is no selection in your 
favorite color, you need have no hesitancy in moving over 
a column without disturbing either your budget or your 
garden picture very much. 

To the iris fancier, no doubt some prime favorites have 
been overlooked. However, the list was intended to reflect, 
first of all, good garden performance. 

Now in irises, what constitutes good garden performance? 
Adequate and consistent bloom first, I think. We grow 
irises primarily for color, and if bloom is sparse, or incon- 
sistent from year to year, our garden picture suffers. Vigor 
and hardiness next—for no one likes to tend “sick” plants, 
or wait years for them to fill out their allotted space. 
Clarity and smoothness of color, graceful and adequate 
branching and sturdiness of stalk are desirable traits, for 
they must be appealing when viewed close up, either in 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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ANY GARDENER WHO wants to can 
raise his own watermelons. Their only 
requirements are good garden soil, a 
reasonable supply of moisture and suf- 
ficent space for the vines to spread. 
Formerly the space factor and length 
of the growing season curtailed home 
gardeners’ production of watermelons, 
but new varieties are available which 
do not present those problems. 


Once, too, the fruits of all varieties, 
like the majority of those still offered 
on the market, were so large that 
one practically needed an ice house 
in which to cool them. But the new 
varieties—which require only a little 
more growing space than a single to- 
mato or a hill of muskmelons, and a 
growing season no longer than stand- 
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ard varieties of sweet corn—produce 
melons small enough to fit readily 
into home refrigerators. 

The best known of these relatively 
new ice-box size watermelons is ‘New 
Hampshire Midget.’ Its very name is 
an indication that it can be grown 
in the northern states or at high alti- 
tudes where the growing season is 
short. If its seed is sown in early June, 
ripe watermelons will be ready be- 
fore the end of August. One hill will 
produce a number of melons that 
taste as good as, or better than any 
you ever ate. And the plants will take 
up only a circular area five to six 
feet in diameter in the garden at ma- 
turity. The individual melons, which 
will be more nearly round than oval, 
will average about seven inches long 


by E. S. Henderson, Ohio 


by six inches thick and will weigh 
four to six pounds. 

Similar in size and shape, length 
of season and growing space needed 
is “Takii (pronounced tocky) Gem.’ 
As both varieties have thin rinds. 
nearly all the inside of each melon 
is composed of sweet, crisp, delicious 
flesh. That of ‘New Hampshire 
Midget’ is orange-red to strawberry- 
red in color while “Takii Gem’s’ is a 
little brighter. Both varieties have 
relatively few seeds which, being black, 
are conspicuous and therefore easily 
removed. Both are fairly light green 
on the outside with darker green strip- 
ing. Either may be sliced in the cus- 
tomary watermelon fashion for eating, 
or cut in halves and served like a 
muskmelon. 
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‘Sugar Baby,’ 


Larger Kinds 


Another excellent home garden va- 
riety, which eventually covers a 
slightly larger area of the garden but 
requires no longer a growing season, 
produces larger melons. It is appropri- 
ately named ‘Northern Sweet.’ Its 
fruits, which are also nearly round, 
weigh from ten to 15 pounds and 
may still be classified as refrigerator 
size. On the outside this melon is me- 
dium green with dark stripes. Its rind 
is thin and on the inside its crisp, 
sweet flesh shades to a rich red. Its 
seeds, somewhat more numerous than 
in ‘New Hampshire Midget and 
Takii Gem,’ are light brown. Each 
hill of ‘Northern Sweet’ should be 
provided with a circular growing space 
eight to ten feet in diameter, but not 
necessarily all through the growing 
season. 

It is not difficult to obtain seed of 
these varieties. Almost every dealer 
is offering one or more of them this 
year. Other varieties in the refriger- 
ator size include ‘Sugar Baby,’ ‘Rhode 
Island Red’ and the new ‘Fordhook 
F, Hybrid.’ 

For Mid-America gardens where 
the growing season is longer and more 
space is available, wilt-resistant ‘Im- 
proved Kleckley’ watermelon (also 
called ‘Kleckley’s Sweet’ and ‘Won- 
dermelon’) is probably the best home 
garden variety producing convention- 
ally shaped, oval fruits. Averaging 30 
pounds, they measure about two feet 
by 12 inches, with red flesh of en- 
joyable flavor and texture. Each hill 
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one of the new refrigerator-fitting watermelons. 






requires a space ten to 12 feet in 
diameter. 

Other good varieties producing mel- 
ons of about the same size include the 
comparatively new ‘Congo,’ the popu- 
lar ‘Dixie Queen’ (also called ‘Cuban 
Queen’) and the unusual ‘Golden 
Honey’ which has orange-yellow flesh. 
‘Charleston Gray,’ a long season va- 
riety colored gray-green on the outside 
and scarlet inside, is popular in the 
southeastern states. But these are not 
“ice-box” melons and they need more 
growing space than the average home 
garden supplies. 

Watermelons do best in rich sandy 
loam with ample moisture and abun- 
dant sunshine. Because their parent 
species, Citrullus vulgaris, is a tropical, 
trailing vine native south of the Medi- 
terranean, all varieties grow best in 
hot weather, and seeds should not be 
sown until the ground gets well 
warmed up late in spring. Sow six to 
eight seeds in each hill and thin out 
all but the sturdiest three of the re- 
sulting plants. Before the seed is sown, 
if a liberal quantity of well rotted 
manure or compost is dug deeply into 
the ground beneath each hill, the 
benefits will be seen in strong growth 
and abundant production. The best 
ground for watermelons is recently 
cleared woodland where tree roots 
have opened up the soil to consider- 
able depth and where the surface is 
covered with leaf mold. Few of us 
can supply such an ideal condition, 
but the nearer we can come to it, 
the better our watermelons will be. 

A surface mulch of leaf mold, pine 


needles, peat, compost, sawdust or 
similar materials, will be helpful but 
is not essential. If no mulch is used, 
cultivation around the plants should 
be shallow and infrequent. Large 
weeds which gain a foothold are bet- 
ter pulled by hand than hoed out. 

To get ripe melons as early as pos- 
sible, seeds may be started indoors in 
early May in quart berry baskets, 
large plant bands, pressed peat* and 
manure pots or on inverted sods. 

Where garden space is limited, early 
vegetables can use part of the area 
which the watermelon vines will even- 
tually cover. If all your cucurbits 
(squash, cucumbers, muskmelons, wa- 
termelons) are planted in one row, 
early crops of peas or beans may be 
raised in nearby rows on either side. 
By the time the vines need the space, 
the peas and beans will be gone. And 
between hills in the vine row, rad- 
ishes, green onions and lettuce may 
be grown. If you have at least three 
rows of early peas, you can pull out 
a few plants at suitable spaces in the 
middle row to provide places for wa- 
termelons without seriously cutting the 
yield of peas. 

The hardest problem im raising wa- 
termelons when the 
fruits are ripe. Commercial growers 
can afford to cut a few open to see. 
But home gardeners, who cherish 
every melon, must be more econom- 
ical. One way is to snap your finger- 
nail against the melon or rap it with 
your knuckles. An answering “plank” 
tells you the melon is not yet ready, 
but a “plunk” says it is ripe. Ripe 
fruit gives a dull response, while an 
unripe one replies sharply. 

When an unripe melon is pressed 
with the palm of your hand, it feels 
almost as hard as a rock. A ripe one 
“gives” a little under the pressure and 
emits a crisp, crackly sound. 

A good sign of approaching ripeness 
is given when the tendril nearest the 
fruit stem turns brown and shrivels. 
Also, as the melon ripens, its whitish 
underside turns yellow and becomes 
hard, rough and often pebbly. 

Insects rarely cause much damage. 
Striped cucumber beetles may be con- 
trolled with rotenone dust or almost 
any of the multi-purpose garden dusts 
or sprays which do not contain DDT 
or sulfur. Where the wilt disease is 
prevalent, it is best to plant only va- 
rieties such as ‘Improved Kleckley’ 
which are described in the catalogs 
or on the packet as wilt resistant. © 
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[to “fun to THlow... 
SAFELY! 


By Frank A. Bartonek, Missouri 


LAWN MOWING SEASON also seems 
to be the season for accidents caused 
while operating power lawn mowers. 
During the entire summer, we read 
story after story about someone los- 
ing a toe, a foot, a finger or hand, 
or having more severe injuries while 
operating a power lawn mower. 

Accidents are a serious problem, 
and the forty manufacturers who are 
members of the Lawn Mower Insti- 
tute have done considerable research 
and made improvements as their con- 
tribution to eliminate lawn mower ac- 
cidents. Regardless of this effort to 
solve the problem, one fact stands 
out: More than 90 per cent of the 
accidents are traceable to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the user, or 
simply carelessness on the part of the 
user. 

The members of the Lawn Mower 
Institute wage a two-pronged attack 
on the mower accident problem: they 
strive to add safety features to their 
equipment, and they try to educate 
you, the consumers, in safe handling 
of the equipment. 

But perhaps you are thinking: “But 
I am very careful when I use the 
power mower!” Are you really? 

Do you carefully clear the lawn of 
rocks, twigs, toys and bones before 
you mow? Do you wear open sandals 
when you mow? Did you ever try to 
clean out the matted grass with the 
engine running? Did you ever refill 
the gas tank with the engine still hot? 
Do you permit children or pets on 
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the lawn or nearby while you are 
mowing the lawn? Do you consistently 
trim very closely to obstacles such as 
the rock borders of flower beds, trees, 
curbs, buildings or other projections? 

If you answer “yes” or even “some- 
times” to even one of these questions, 
you have exposed yourself to the pos- 
sibility of a mower accident. 

In fact, I’m going to admit that I 
have also been guilty of some of these 
violations. I was one of the fortunate 
ones. I got by with only a warning 
of a close call which cured me of 
making the same mistake twice. 

Yes, I have mowed the lawn with 
dog bones and toys lying in the grass, 
only to have the shattered pieces fly- 
ing in various directions—-sharp edged 
fragments looking for a victim. I re- 
member also the time I mowed too 
closely to a three-pronged hand gar- 
den cultivator, with tines about %4- 
inch wide. The whirling blade bent 
the tines as easily as a piece of cooked 
spaghetti! 


‘ 


I remember one day while driving, 
I saw a lady gardener who had a 
power mower tilted on its side. She 
was cleaning out the matted grass 
with a stick—with the engine running! 
I stopped the car and went to her on 
the pretext of asking directions. In 
order to hear my question, she put 
the mower down and turned it off; 
which was what I had hoped she 
would do. During the brief conversa- 
tion, I also offered her a friendly 
warning, and reminded her of the 


danger she was courting in her care- 
less handling of the mower. 

This article is not intended to 
frighten any reader from using power 
lawn mowers; quite the contrary. Your 
power mower is a valuable time and 
work saver, and almost every home 
owner is justified in owning one. With 
moderate care, your mower will op- 
erate efficiently and at very low cost 
for years. We are merely trying to 
alert you to the dangers in careless 
handling of this equipment. 

Because rotary mowers comprise 
over 80 per cent of the mowers sold, 
and because of the present design of 
rotary blade mowers, these mowers 
are involved in most of the accidents. 
But in all fairness to the manufac- 
turers, we want to re-emphasize the 
fact that more than 90 per cent of 
the mower accidents are caused by 
careless handling of the equipment. 

The responsibility for safe handling 
of power equipment is in your hands. 

Only you can keep children or pets 
out of the way of the mower. Only 
you can prevent children from tinker- 
ing with a mower when it is stored. 
Only you, the user, are responsible 
for removing the stones, bones, and 
sticks from the lawn before using the 
mower. Only you can assume the re- 
sponsibility for having a periodic in- 
spection made of your mower by a 
reliable serviceman, if you are not a 
capable do-it-yourself handyman (or 
married to one). The responsibilities 
for careful operation, proper mainte- 
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nance, careful inspection and proper 
fuel storage are yours. 

Don’t let an accident mar the pleas- 
ure you can get from mowing your 
lawn with a power lawn mower. Yes, 
I said pleasure. Pleasure in having a 
properly operating machine making a 
pastime out of what is ordinarily a 
chore. Pleasure in keeping a lawn 
neatly trimmed with a minimum of 
effort. Pleasure in using the conven- 
iences that the mower manufacturers 
build into the equipment. 

The mower manufacturers have 
tried to make the lawn mowing chore 
as pleasant as possible. Several main- 
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tain large research departments and 
test areas, where ideas and features 
are tested and proven before they are 
incorporated into the mower sold by 
your dealer. 

If you are buying your first power 
lawn mower this year, I’d like to add 
several suggestions for you to help 
you operate your new mower with 
greater safety. 

If you are not familiar with using 
a power mower, ask your dealer for 
detailed operating and stopping in- 
structions. If you buy from a reliable, 
conscientious equipment dealer, he'll 
probably be willing to give you a 
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derside of 

means of the 

the deck, chain guard 
any mower. Keep hand 


home demonstration to be sure you 
understand how to operate the mower 
for maximum safety and maximum 
efficiency. 


If you don’t require a home demon- 
stration, take time to read the instruc- 
tion manual carefully. Read it with 
the mower in front of you, so that 
you will fully understand the parts of 
the mower and their function. 


For all power mower users, we 
sincerely urge you to cut out the list 
of 11 simple suggestions for power 
mower safety in this article, and post 
it in a conspicuous place near your 
power lawn mower. Read these rules 
before you operate your mower until 
these safety principles are firmly in 
your mind. 


Today’s lawn mower is designed 
and engineered to provide maximum 
safety for you. However, as with all 
mechanical tools, it’s up to you to 
observe the safety rules that minimize 
the chances of an accident. Lawn 
mowing can be fun and good exercise 
with today’s equipment—but it’s more 
fun to mow safely! # 
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top the motor quickly in case of any 
pmergency. 


KEEP THE WAY CLEAR OF little tots and 
pets. Don’t let them play around the 
mower while it is in operation. 


ALWAYS BE SURE of your footing and 


lance when mowing on inclines. The 
per the incline the more care is re- 


AWN that is to be mowed 
ing begins. Clear the 
and other debris. 
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entire 
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mower until motor has been cor 
stopped. 


KEEP FUEL STORED in an approved, 
tightly sealed container. 


RESPECT YOUR POWER MO 
teach this respect to the yo 


10 bers of the family wh 


them, too, these si 
tions. 
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dwarf cannas 


Don’t Belittle the Canna! 


by Catherine Hastings, Texas 


How CAN ANYTHING breathtakingly beautiful be called old fashioned? 
Almost without exception modern garden books refer to the canna as old 
fashioned. It is true that the canna has been known for generations, but 
certainly it is no older in fashion than the rose or the lily. 

What is outdated about the canna is the method of planting. Just as roses 
and lilies have been hybridized, so has the canna, and now gorgeous blossoms 
top plants that once were prized only for their ornamental leaves, their 
blossoms being merely a secondary consideration. The definitely outmoded 
method of planting in round or oval shaped beds in the center of a small lawn 
is the thing that has brought the canna into such disrepute. Nothing is more 
discordant than a few small spikes erupting from the center of a lawn. 


The Right Setting 


Cannas are a stiff, rather formal plant, and they need the proper setting to 
display them to best advantage. Plants should be selected of a variety and 
height to suit the location where they are to grow. They may be used as a 
background plant where their leaves will provide a background setting for 
the many gay annuals. 





One of the most effective arrangements I have seen was a fence of snowy 
white brick serving as a background for the brilliant green leaves and the 
velvety red blossoms of the canna plant. Added to this striking picture was a 
gate of white-painted wrought iron. The term old fashioned could never be 
applied to the beauty of this yard. Despite the wrought iron, white-painted 
brick, and the cannas, it was emphatically modern! Another colorful use of 
the canna may be achieved by planting the bronze-leafed variety with its 
tawny orange blossoms in front of the tall redwood fences which grace the 
back yards of so many Midwestern homes today. 

The canna is a summer bedding plant. It will not tolerate frost, and there- 
fore it is sometimes started indoors in pots or flats in areas where the spring 
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weather is uncertain. In this manner the growing season may be lengthened. 
The soil in which rootstocks are planted should be warm enough for 
tropical plants; that is, it should be about 65 degrees at a depth of six 
inches. Plants started in the hothouse in soil and peat moss should be planted 
in April. Those grown in hotbeds may be started in May. If they are to 
be planted in the open beds, it should be after all danger of frost is over. 
Otherwise the plants may be stunted in their growth or even killed. 

To grow successfully, the canna needs the heat of midsummer, with 
plenty of sunshine. Cannas are a genus of tropical-flowering plants belonging 
to the banana family and must be treated with similar care. 


Care and Feeding 


Select a bed where the plants will receive a maximum amount of sun and 
prepare the soil 18 to 24 inches in depth. Dig out the rocks and add loam 
if the soil is very rocky. It should be good rich loam with the addition of 
a generous amount of well rotted manure. Cannas require an abundance 
of plant food. The fertilizer should contain a high phosphoric content. ‘Too 
much nitrogen or lack of sunshine may result in small plants or straggly 
blossoms. 

Canna rootstocks grow in clumps which become rather matted. These 
are divided in the spring before replanting. They should be cut with a very 
sharp knife so that they contain at least one, but not more than two “eyes.” 
Rootstocks should be spaced about 18 inches apart. They are planted a 
little deeper than iris rhizomes, perhaps about two inches under the surface. 
Canna culture is very similar to that of dahlias, with the exception of 
planting depth. After the bed is prepared, space the rootstocks along the 
bed as you want them to grow. Mix a handful of bone meal in the soil 
beneath the rootstock. Put the root in place with the eye turned up. Gently 
firm the soil over the rootstock and then moisten the entire bed with a 
sprinkler hose or a nozzle sprayer. 

The same procedure is followed in setting out plants already started 
in pots, although it is best not to disturb the soil around the roots of the 
plant. Tap the pot lightly on its edge and lift the entire root system and 
dirt from the pot. It is a good idea to slope the bed a little toward the edge 
to allow good drainage. Too much water allowed to stand can cause the 
roots to rot, although generous watering throughout the summer is neces- 
sary for the large showy blossoms. 

Winter care for cannas is very similar to that of dahlias. In the lower 
South plants may be allowed to remain in the ground the year around, 
although they should be dug and separated every four or five years. After 
the first frost, clear away the withered leaves and sprinkle the area with 
dusting sulfur to take care of any insect infestation which might cause 
injury to the rootstocks. 


Digging and Storing 

In colder areas where the roots might freeze, it is necessary to dig the 
plants after the first light frost and store them for the winter. After the 
leaves are killed by the first frost, cut the tops of the plants and allow the 
roots to ripen for about a week. Since most cannas have huge root systems, 
it will require quite a bit of pressure to raise the plants from the ground. 
However, be careful not to break the roots. Turn the root system upside 
down to dry thoroughly before storing. 

When they are completely dry in a week or two, they may be taken 
apart easily. It is possible to divide them either in the fall or spring, but 
most gardeners like to make the divisions in the spring as they plant the 
rootstocks. Unless the rootstocks receive proper care, they will either shrivel 
up and bloom poorly or will completely rot away. To protect the roots 
during storage, dust them lightly with sulfur and store them loosely in 
paper bags or boxes between layers of peat moss, in a cool dry place. 

One of the bountiful rewards of growing cannas is their apparent 
immunity to most diseases and insects. This is indeed a boon to a busy 
gardener. Occasionally leaf-rolling caterpillars will attack the plant, es- 
pecially in the South. These may be controlled by hand picking the insects 
or by spraying with a prepared spray of lead arsenate. Another enemy 
sometimes encountered is bud rot, a black decay of the young tissues. The 

































Divide rootstocks with a sharp knife so 
each contains at least one, but not more 
than two, “eyes.” 
















































In well prepared soil, dig a two inch 
deep hole and place the canna in it with 
the eye facing up. 














































Cover carefully with loose soil so eyes 
are not broken from the rootstocks. 
















































Water the planting with sprinkler hose 
or nozzle to firm the loose soil 
around roots. 






(Please turn to page 55) 
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‘Two Opals,’ pastel blend, shows slight ruffling. 


Exciting New 


BUTTERFLY IRISES 


by Philip G. Corliss, Arizona 


THE spPuRIA IRIs, long relegated to the 
neglected back of the perennial border, 
has recently emerged as the glamorous 
“Butterfly Iris” with development of 
new hybrids. The familiar white, blue, 
or yellow spurias, dependable and 
hardy though they were, were not far 
removed trom the wild species. Al- 
most unnoticed, a few breeders pa- 
tiently worked for the development of 
new varieties; only in this decade have 
appeared the breaks which have added 
new colors, form, and true branching. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the butterfly (spuria) iris, here is a 
brief description of the species: The 
spuria iris is one of the apogon (beard- 
less) irises native to the northern and 
eastern hemispheres. Because its seeds 
are enclosed in an airfilled parchment- 
like membrane which permits them to 
float, they have migrated to river 
mouths and along shore lines. In color, 
the wild species are blue, white, or 
yellow, all with a yellow signal patch. 
Some of the blue species have slightly 
purplish tones and a subspecies whose 
right to membership in this group is 
often questioned is the wine-colored 
dwarf “graminea.” The flower re- 
sembles that of the Dutch iris but the 
average height is three feet and the 
stalks carry three or four pairs of buds, 
often opening a flower of each pair at 
once. 

Spuria irises bloom after (in the 
North) or with (in the South) the 
bearded iris. The large size of the flow- 
ers (up to seven inches in diameter), 
height of the sturdy stalks, number, 
heavy substance, and keeping ability 
of the flowers make them unsurpassed 
for florists’ or flower arrangers’ use. 

They like, but do not demand, full 
sun, good drainage, and plenty of food 
and water. After they bloom they pre- 
fer to bake through the summer 
months, refusing to produce good 
bloom or increase next season without 
this summer dormancy. Mature rhi- 
zomes are temperamental about being 
moved and should be transplanted 
during their summer dormancy or 
when new growth begins in the fall. 
If moved at the wrong time they will 
sulk for a year or two. The foliage dies 
back after being lifted unless the roots 
are undisturbed by moving a ball of 
soil with them. 

Like all members of the iris family, 
butterfly irises are subject to virus and 
bacterial (rot) infections. Good cul- 
tural practice and attention to their 
requirements make control of these 
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factors easier than with other iris 


species. 


Early Development 

Some improvement in the spurias 
was made by the early breeders (Sir 
Michael Foster, Amos Perry, Barr) 
but there was no enlargement in the 
color range until the late Eric Nies of 
Hollywood, California, developed the 
brownish “Bronzspur.” ‘True browns 
followed, and before his death the new 
butterfly irises had achieved enthusi- 
astic local popularity in southern Cal- 
ifornia, although still overlooked else- 
where. 

In the meantime, the late T. A. 
Washington had been working with 
spurias in Nashville, Tennessee. He 
introduced the purplish *“Monteagle” 
and some gray-blue pastels such as 
“Hazy Hills,” and “Fairy Wand.” 

Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, for many 
years the world’s leading introducer 
of new irises and hemerocallis, con- 
tinued the breeding from the Wash- 
ington strains; while Carl Milliken, 
Tom Craig, and others in southern 
California carried on with the Nies 
line. 

The availability of the new butter- 
fly irises and their fine performance in 
those regions of the South where irises 
other than the Louisianas are difficult 
or impossible to grow, has enlarged the 
areas of iris interest. Spurias are grown 
successfully in every state, however, 
and there are spuria breeders develop- 
ing varieties for gardens from Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs. Nesmith) to San Diego 
(Tom Craig). In the Midwest, for 
instance, the spuria iris ‘Sunny Day’ 
(Sass) was bred at Omaha. This va- 
riety was voted the Eric Nies award 
in 1957 by the American Iris Society. 
One of the largest growers and cata- 
logers of spurias is Myron Bigger, of 
Topeka, Kansas, well-known for his 
many peony introductions. 


Some New Varieties 


A description of some of the new 
butterfly irises will suggest the progress 
which breeders are making: 

‘Wadi Zem Zem’ (Milliken) was 
given the Eric Nies award in 1956. Its 
flower is large and globular, the color 
being a light mustard yellow. 

‘Lark Song’ (Nies) is a yellow-and- 
white variety which is, in my opinion, 
the most beautiful available at a mod- 
est price. 

‘Two Opals’ (Nies) is a ruffled 
pastel in tones of gray, blue, and 
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bronze, with moderate branching. It 
is the finest flower for corsage work 
and has been the parent of many fine 
hybrids. 

‘White Heron’ (Milliken) is one of 
the largest-flowered white varieties, 
with the yellow signal definitely re- 
duced in prominence. 

‘Black Point’ (Nies) has blackish 
buds and the flower is a rich solid 
brown. 

‘Blue was the 
first variety to be introduced with an 
entirely new form 


Corsage’ (Corliss) 

the standards as 
well as the falls flare. It is a profuse 
bloomer, often sending up three stalks 
from each root. The blooms can attain 
a spread of more than seven inches. 

‘Royal Toga’ (Nesmith) is a dark 
blue-violet bitone which seems a defi- 
nite advance over the older ‘Lord Wol- 
sey and ‘Euphrosyne.’ 

‘Dorothy Warenskjold’ (Corliss) has 
many virtues: it is the earliest variety 
to bloom: the standards are a dark 
slate gray; the falls, which hold their 
poised arch and freshness for many 
days, are a dark brown-gray with a 
tiny yellow picotee edge. 

There are many breaks ap- 
pearing in the seedlings: the juggling 
of the butterfly iris’s genes is begin- 


new 


ning to show astonishing and unsus- 
pected developments. Branching, for 
instance, is 

‘Gold Branch’ 


branches 


becoming noticeable 
(Corliss) has six-inch 
‘White Branch’ (Cor- 
liss) and some seedlings still under 
number have their flowers held on 
well-spaced branches more than 12 
inches long! A single stalk of such a 
butterfly iris, especially like 
‘Golden Bath’ (Corliss) which opens 
four deep gold heavily ruffled flowers 
at once on such branches, is a whole 
flower arrangement by itself! 

We are also getting true bicolors. 
amoenas, darker blues, brighter 
browns, and an infusion of red tones 


but 


one 


which suggest we may one day have 
red and pink butterfly irises. 

By all means, try your hand at 
some of the butterfly irises. Besides 
the spuria specialists, many of the 
bearded iris growers are now listing 
them. Begin with some of the less ex- 
pensive varieties until you are fa- 
miliar with their culture. Don’t put 
them in the most difficult part of your 
garden because they are so easy to 
grow—give them the show spot befit- 
ting the prima donna, and you will be 
surprised at the glamour they will 
add! 


Some new varieties have branching flower stalks, 
as shown in this Corliss seedling. 


‘Sunny Day,’ bred in Nebraska, won the 1957 
Eric Nies Award. 









by R. R. Thomasson, Missouri 


THE PLeAsuREs of wild flower gar- 
dening are within the possibilities of 
anyone who has a small plot of 
ground and who loves wild flowers. 
We have in the Midwest many de- 
sirable native flowering plants that 
are easy to grow and not difficult to 
obtain. 

It is recommended, however, that 
the first step in wild flower gardening 
be a study of the plants in their native 
surroundings, as well as in books. If 
it is impossible to get out into the 
country and see the flowering plants 
growing, there is all the more reason 
to make a thorough study of good 
books on the subject. The person with- 
out a proper appreciation for our 
native plants is likely to do much 
harm attempting to move them from 
the wild to the back yard. Generally 
speaking, the better procedure is to 
purchase the plants from a nursery. 
A list of native plant dealers will be 
found in some of the wild flower 
books available in book stores and 
public libraries. 

The wild flower garden may be a 
few violets tucked away in a corner 
or it may be a sizeable wooded area 
planted in a naturalistic manner. A 
modest beginning is more appropriate 
for most of us. A rustic stone wall, a 
vine clad fence, or a planting of na- 
tive shrubbery may serve as a back 
drop for the wild flower garden. 

The plants described in this article 
have been chosen because they are 
relatively easy to grow and should not 
offer too much difficulty for the be- 
ginner. Some are suitable for shaded 
areas and some prefer sun. Many of 
them are pretty much at home in 
either sun or shade. All may be ob- 
tained from nurseries growing native 
plants, and all are adapted to the 
Midwest. In fact, all are native to 
this region. They should grow in al- 
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Many of our Midwestern Wild Flowers 


most any decent soil. The addition, 
however, of some bonemeal and leaf 
mold or other well rotted compost 
will usually be helpful. Most of our 
wild flowers are accustomed to leaf 
mold. 

If you have a new place and little 
or no shade, you will find the wild 
verbena (Verbena canadensis) to be 
a good choice. It is found growing in 
abandoned meadows and old fields in 
full sun. It will also grow in partial 
shade. In May it makes a carpet of 
flowers on the rosy side of rose-purple. 
Common in south Missouri, it has a 
range from Pennsylvania to Minnesota 
and south to the Gulf of Mexico in- 
cluding Texas and Colorado. 

The wild verbena grows in almost 
any ordinary garden soil and should 
be planted in such numbers as to 
blanket at least a small area. The 
stems creep over the ground with the 
tips upright, presenting a solid mass 
of small, trumpet-shaped flowers in 
dense clusters. 

Another sun-loving plant that 
brings beauty to our garden in May 
and early June is the shooting star 
(Dodecatheon Meadia). It is found 
in great numbers on a small area of 
virgin prairie sod here in central Mis- 
souri as well as many other places in 
the Midwest. A likely place to look 
for it is along the right-of-way of rail- 
roads in prairie country. It belongs to 
the primrose family and is closely re- 
lated to the cyclamen. The inch long, 
almost white to pale lavender or or- 
chid flowers are delicately fragrant 
and grow on bare stalks eight to 14 
inches long. The foliage consists of 
a circle of leaves at the base of the 
stalk. Good garden soil is all that is 
required to grow this delightful plant. 
It will grow in sun or partial shade. 

From woodlands and glades as well 
as the sunny prairies, we get the airy 





daintiness of the wild hyacinth (Ca- 
massia scilliodes). It will add charm 
and a delicate fragrance to any wild 
garden, be it in full sun or part shade. 
Since it grows from a bulb, it is not 
difficult to transplant when dormant. 
The misty gray-blue flowers appear in 
May on a spray standing 12 to 18 
inches high. I have seen flower spikes 
20 inches tall in a favorable prairie 
site. Sometimes the bulbs are buried 
as much as ten or 11 inches deep. 
Without the flower stalk the foliage 
might appear to be coarse grass. 
Though the May apple (Podophyl- 
lum peltatum) is more frequently 
found in the partial shade of open 
woods, I have observed it growing 
vigorously in large colonies along 
roadside fences in full sun. Some of 
its appeal for me may be connected 
with youthful associations. However, 
the form of the plant, with its um- 
brella-like leaves, is interesting and 
attractive. The flower itself which 
opens in late April or early May is 
really quite beautiful though nearly 
hidden by the two large leaves on each 
stalk. The twin leaves at the top of 
a stalk some 12 inches high suggest a 
suitable place for fairies to indulge in 
midnight revelries. The May apple 
should have an opportunity to develop 
at least a small colony. In a favorable 
site the underground root-stalks soon 
produce a family of plants. Rarely do 
we find a lone May apple in the wild. 
The light blue, bell-shaped blossoms 
of the Greek valerian or Jacob’s lad- 
der (Polemonium reptans) are a pleas- 
ing addition to the shaded garden or 
a spot with some sun. The plants I 
have observed grow eight to 12 inches 
high though it is reported to grow 
somewhat higher. As a boy I looked 
for it in April or May and knew it 
as “the other bluebell.” Actually the 
name bluebell means very little unless 
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Are Not Hard to 





we know something of the background 
of the individual using it. The Scotch- 
man’s bluebell is a campanula, while 
the bluebell of English poetry is really 
a hyacinth. The wild flower com- 
monly called a bluebell in this country 
is known botanically as Mertensia 
virginica. Also called the Virginia 
cowslip, it is an old favorite that is 
easily grown if given semi-shade and 
a good deep garden loam. In the wild 
it is frequently found in rich, moist 
soil along streams. It blooms in May. 

A happy accident in our garden last 
season gave us the combination of 
wild columbine (Aquilegia canaden- 
sis) and coral honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens). The honeysuckle was 
growing on our garden fence with the 
columbine in front of it. The com- 
bination of colors was most pleasing. 
Actually, the coral honeysuckle is 
found in the wild only as it has es- 
caped from cultivation. Both plants 
in our garden are in part shade 
though both get the mid-day sun. 
They both bloom in late April or 
May. The columbine with its scarlet 
and gold blossoms is one of our loveli- 
est Midwest flowers. Easily identified 
by its resemblance to the cultivated 
columbine, it is frequently found cling- 
ing to a rocky bluff. It reseeds itself 
readily in the garden. 

The last snow bank has hardly dis- 
appeared in early spring until we are 
gladdened by the sight of a drift of 
bloodroot with its ephemeral white 
blossoms. In her splendid book on 
Wild Flowers of Missouri Theresa 
Rickett refers to the flower buds as 
being “wrapped in a scalloped gray- 
green leaf, like a blanketed papoose.” 
Thus protected, it is “pushed up to 
the sunlight.” Though frequently 
found in open wood, the bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria canadensis) adapts itself 

(Please turn page ) 
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Yellow Lady’s Slipper 
















































































































































The Wild Hyacinth 


(Continued from page 31) 
to varying situations. It is easily grown 
either from seeds or divisions of the 
fleshy roots. Though the petals fall 
quickly, the hold 


through most of the season. 


leaves interest 
Few wild flowers have the dainty 
Dutchman’s The 
low cluster of finely cut leaves sur- 


grace of breeches. 
mounted by a flower stalk, six or eight 
inches high, strung with four to six 
or possibly eight delicate, somewhat 
heart-shaped white flowers delight the 
nature lover in his April or May 
woodland walks. 


Other 


bestowed on 


that admirers have 
this little 


bachelors’ kitten, little boy's breeches, 


names 


flower are 


butterfly banners, and soldier's caps. 
The botanical name is Dicentra cu- 
cullaria. 

Given good drainage and partial 
shade such as we find in open woods, 
Dutchman's breeches is easily grown 
in good garden soil well supplied with 


Wild Verbenas 


The Shooting Star 


leaf mold. It is frequently found grow- 
ing in rock crevices where the roots 
may penetrate to rich cool soil formed 
from the accumulation of decayed 
leaves. In such a location the lichen 
covered stones make a perfect foil for 
this airy little wildling. 

It grows from a tuber and is easily 
transplanted when dormant. 

A choice plant for the wild flower 
garden is the yellow lady’s slipper 
(Cypripedium parviflorum). With a 
good garden soil and plenty of mois- 
ture in a shady spot, it should thrive 
for many years. Leaf mold as a mulch 
and worked into the soil will help. 
The foliage is a bit coarse but the 
blossoms, which persist for a long 
time, are most attractive. Sometimes 
called moccasin flower, it really re- 
sembles a wooden shoe more than 
either moccasin or slipper. It is be- 
coming quite rare in the wild and 
should always be purchased from a 
nursery. 


If one is to have a wild garden, an 
all important question is where to get 
the plants. Local conditions will de- 
termine which, if any, plants should 
be collected from the wild. Certainly, 
one should never collect without the 
permission of the owner of the land. 
If the land owner is indifferent to 
wild flower conservation, as is some- 
times the case, do not take advantage 
of the situation. However, when an 
area is threatened with plow or bull- 
dozer, it becomes a service to the 
community to save what wild plants 
may be rescued. As stated earlier in 
this article, the best general procedure 
is to purchase plants from a reliable 
nursery. 

The pleasures of wild flower gar- 
dening are as real and satisfying as 
they are intangible and indescribable. 
To the wild flower lover a clump of 
bloodroot in an appropriate setting 
has an appeal equal to that of a good 
piece of art on canvas. # 


Dutchman’s Breeches 
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mulching will make 


COOLER 


your flower beds | 
| 


by W. C. Vanderwerth, Oklahoma 
De 





MULCHING IS A GARDENING AID that 
kills three birds with one shot. Most 
important, it acts as an insulating 


; layer, lowering the soil temperature, 
and thereby slowing down evaporation 
2 of moisture. Second, bacterial action 
1 in the soil is encouraged and the mulch | 
f breaks down into a rich, soil-lightening | 
, material, which also increases the 
ability of the soil to hold water. 
Third, a thick layer of mulch smothers 
7 out grass and weeds and makes cul- 
‘ tivation much easier. 
, Fibrous material which is often dis- 
, carded may be piled into the beds 
. and between rows in the garden. Ex- 
2 celsior, grass and weeds, straw, prairie 
hay, hedge clippings, twigs from trees 
and overgrown shrubs, even shredded 
paper and sawdust, may be used to | 
good advantage. The important thing: | 
: make the layer thick and keep adding 
. to it as the mulch is decomposed. # 
. 
f 


A sensitive photographic thermometer was plunged into flower 
bed where mulch was about six inches deep. The bed had not 
been watered for several days. Indicator stands at about 85 
degrees. Note change in following pictures. 

2. The thermometer was cooled off, then stuck into soil which was 

not covered with mulch. Temperature here went to 95 degrees, 

showing great difference mulch can make. 

Again cooled off, the thermometer was suspended in the air, and 

the mercury zoomed up close to 110 degrees. Official temperature 

that day was 104 degrees. These pictures were taken a few 
minutes apart. Even though the air was much hotter than the 
bare soil, the mulched soil was cool as a cucumber in comparison. 

4. This bed of irises and roses is heavily mulched with prairie hay, 
grass clippings, and discarded plants. The mulch is about six 
inches deep. Bacterial activity in the soil has been encouraged 
to the point that continual adding to the mulch is necessary. 
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A very old botanical drawing 
of the tuberose (Redouté, in 
Les Liliacées, Paris, 1807) 


THE TUBEROSE (pronounced TU 
ber oze, not TUBE rose) should pre- 
sent no great problem to the gardener 
if he remembers that it is a Mexican 
plant—accustomed to warm and hot 
temperatures—and that it belongs to 
the amaryllis family which includes 
members that are particular 
about the depth of their noses. 

Bulbs are offered in spring catalogs. 
They may be described under their 
botanical name, Polianthes tuberosa, 
or the double one as ‘Double Pearl’ 
or ‘Excelsior, Dwarf Pearl.’ The sinele 
one with plain green foliage is usually 
listed as Mexican tuberose; the one 
with white-edged leaves as “‘Speciosa.’ 
The double form is slower to come 
into bloom than the single but is most 
beautiful. All have waxy white, very 
fragrant blossoms. 

You will 
and may 


34 


very 


receive single divisions 
note that the bulb-like 


uberoses 


Reliable and delightful 


if their few needs are met... 


tuberous rootstock is covered with the 
broadened bases of its withered leaves, 
perhaps with offsets showing at the 
base of the bulb. When danger of 
frost is past and the soil warm, plant 
the bulbs in a sunny, well-drained lo- 
cation. They prefer sandy soil en- 
riched with well-rotted manure. Cover 
the noses with a scant inch of soil. 
If rainfall is normal, they require no 
more attention except shallow cultiva- 
tion. In drier areas or during pro- 
longed drouth, water them well, and 
when the soil is soaked, mulch the 
ground carefully with rotted straw, or 
some other material to 
moisture. 


conserve 


The narrow leaves form a rosette- 
like growth and in time are 12 to 18 
inches long making a neat and at- 
tractive clump of green. The straight 
unbranched bud stems rise two to 
three feet high, topped by clusters 


Tuberoses add beauty and 
fragrance to late summer 
arrangements, as here with 
babysbreath and pale yellow 
marigolds. 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


of single or double blossoms in Au- 
gust. Later stems may continue to 
open blossoms until blackened by a 
hard freeze. 

Tuberoses may be planted near 
roses since they like similar conditions, 
or among hemerocallis or other sun 
loving plants. Spaced some three feet 
apart, they are striking along a drive- 
way when plants of portulaca ‘Jewel’ 
with large crimson blossoms are 
planted between the clumps. 

The flowers last well when cut. 
Combine them with pale yellow hems 
or light colored marigolds. They can 
be used with flowers that lack a pleas- 
ant odor. Most people delight in the 
incomparable fragrance of the tube- 
rose although a few find it almost 
overpowering in a closed room. Plant 
a few clumps near the house where 
the exotic perfume may waft in on a 
night breeze through open windows. 
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In the fall the 
shallow clumps are 
easily dug. 































“a LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


Make $20 to $60 a day. Millions of new and old 
homes. estates. etc., need modern landscapina. Con- 
tracting is full time job for those who want to start 
own business. Start with smaller projects and work 
into larger jobs. We show you how. Easy-to-follow 
Home Study Course. Hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. Write for Free Book. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 





Tuberoses multiply rapidly and can 
be kept over successfully year after 
year. Light frost will tend to mature 
the foliage but plan to dig them 
before a hard freeze can do any dam- 
age. They lift with little effort. You 
will find them much easier to dig 
than cannas or calla lilies. 

If, subsequently, they fail to bloom 
the trouble can be in the way they 
are stored. After digging, leave the 
clumps intact with the soil clinging 
to the bulbs. If the weather is dry 
and the temperature above freezing, 
they may be left outside or piled in 
an airy shed for a few weeks to dry. 
Then cut away the foliage and pack 
the clumps closely together in boxes 
lined with waterproof material. Store 
in a warm basement or in an unused 
room where the temperature does not 
fall below 60 or 50 degrees. 

Sprinkle them ever so lightly oc- 
casionally during the winter. The tips 
should remain green and firm but it 
takes very little moisture to keep them 
in this condition. Too much moisture 
and cold may cause rotting. 

In addition to good care during 
storage, the secret in having blooming 
size clumps each season may be in 
not making the divisions too small 
when planting them out in the spring. 


Do not make the 
divisions too small. 
Leave plenty of 
blooming size bulbs 
in each portion. 
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A clump eight inches across could be 
divided into two parts. Such a divi- 
sion will send up five to 15 bud stems. 
I have even counted as many as 22 
stems to a single clump. 

I never separate the small bulbs 
from the large ones but leave the 
portions intact after dividing the 
clumps. When a bulb has bloomed 
that particular bulb apparently spends 
its remaining strength in increasing 
its progeny instead of ever again mak- 
ing bud stems. It takes several years 
for the young bulbs, nourished by the 
old bulb, to reach blooming size, but 
in good sized divisions there will al- 
ways be bulbs of blooming age in each 
clump. 

In northwest Missouri we can 
safely plant the bulbs outside about 
the second week in May, which gives 
them ample time to grow and to 
bloom. Where the seasons are too 
short for normal growth, frost in- 
variably arrives before the plants open 
their blossoms. Gardeners in 
areas are advised to start the bulbs 
into growth in a frame under glass, 
or indoors in pots four to five weeks 
before it is safe to set them in the 
open. When grown successfully the 
tuberose is a useful and delightful 


such 


subject for any garden. # 
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Rare Flowering Plants 


Unusual House Plants, and Hardy Perennial 
Plants, packed to ship safely coast to coast. | 
Hundreds of kinds, 

| “different’ 

|| too. 


to make your ! 
, and delightful. Seeds and Bulbs, || 
Ask for illustrated catalog. | 
PEARCE SEED CO. | 

Dept. V8 New Jersey | 


garden 
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Handiest Garden Tool Ever Offered 











Mesa eA U 


Dees work of 10 men with hoes 
If you like gardening, you'll love the Barker 
garden tools for vegetables and flower gar- 
dens, lawns, greenhouses, etc. 
The mode! shown in illustration is the Super 
Deluxe Model No. 10—weight 19 Ibs. Op- 
erates in 10 inch area. 5 cultivator shovel 
blades, steel construction throughout. Ab- 
solutely the handiest tool you have ever used 
—$13.95. Guaranteed and Postpaid. Guar- 
anteed to get the weeds and do a better job. 
Several sizes and models. Also new, im- 
proved economy-priced Little Shaver 
Hoe for $4.65, Guaranteed and 
Postpaid. Write for FREE literature, 


If you don’t have a dealer near you— 
YOU CAN BUY DIRECT FROM THIS AD! 
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NEW! 
CREATIVELY 
DESIGNED 


VIOLETREE 


Artistically de- 
signed “Viole- 
Tree’ to hold 
your choice 
plants in neat, 
space-saving or- 
der. Sturdy steel 
construction. 
56 in. tall, 25 
in. in circumfer- 
ence. 21 in. from 
floor to first arm 
and cup. Well- 
balanced, neatly 
finished legs 
with rubber tips. 
Arms revolve 
and can be 
placed at any 
angle. The hold- 
ers are cups, 314 
in. wide x 1 4 in. 
deep, of heavy 
durable black 
plastic, which 
will not leak. 
Suitable to hold 
2- or 3-in. pots 

a and 4-in. stand- 

ard size. Antique 

black or silver color finish. (Please state choice.) 


21 cups...$22.95, ppd. 25 cups...$24.95, ppd. 


MIDGET VIOLETREE holds nine plants; measures 17 in. 
tall, 14 in. circumference. Cups 234 in. across by 1% in. 
deep. Antique black or silver color finish. State choice. 

$7.95 each, postpaid. 
Originators of the new Pink Geneva’s and Red Glow 


African Violets 


Free ‘58 Color Catalog on 

request, listing over 100 

varieties, violet aids and 
plastic pots. 

Visit our greenhouses, 

open daily and Sunday 

afternoon. Located 15 

@ miles N.E. of Phila., 

e°; mi. east Rt. 611 

and Willow Grove 

Turnpike exchange. 


BETHAYRES 2, PA. 


DUN irae 


ForViolet descriptions, 
see our ad in April 
Issue, Page 51. 
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‘Bunbu’ is a spider mum—sometimes 


Fuji mums. ‘Bunbu’ has broad lavender petals, 
makes show blooms measuring up to eight 


inches when disbudded. 

















































































































Mrs. Scatori (left) is looking at ‘Roseum’ 
(pink), and her visitor stands behind ‘In- 
dianapolis White.’ ‘Camellia’ is in front. 
‘Mrs. H. E. Kidder,’ and ‘Lovely’ are be- 
hind the author. These were not covered, 
but they grow on the south side of the 
Scatori home. 
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petals. 


‘Patricia Grace’ has rose pink quilled 


WoULD YoU LIKE to grow football 
size mums in your garden? Mums that 
will bring visitors from miles around 
with “Oh” and “Ah” and “I don’t 
see how you do it” expressions? Then 
follow these methods and have that 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mums love the sun even though a 
100 degree temperature may make 
them wilt in the middle of the day. 
Choose a location where they will re- 
ceive sun at least half the day. They 
should be protected from strong winds. 
Most growers find that mums need 
protection from the first freeze and 
the hard rains which sometimes injure 
the blossoms—I grow mums both with 
and without protection. It is wise, 
therefore, to plan a frame for cover- 
ing before planting. Most growers use 
wood or pipe for the frame. The kind 
of frame depends on the pocketbook 
and whether the frame is to be per- 
manent. Some growers erect a tem- 
porary frame each fall and cover with 
whatever they can find; packing cases, 
cardboard boxes, old sheets, and so 
forth. For many years I did that. Can- 
vas, unbleached muslin, aster cloth, or 
feed sacks may be used. Plastic cov- 
ered screen wire is used. The new 
plastics are said be about as good as 
glass and will last many seasons it 
handled carefully. Some growers use 
hotbed sash. Later in the season the 
same sash is used on the cold frames. 
The covering is put in place a few 
days before the first cold snap is ex- 
pected. It is rolled up on all sides, 


FOOTBALL SIZE 








except the north, during daylight. 

If you don’t want to go to so much 
trouble, choose the south or east side 
of a building, an evergreen hedge, or 
a man-made windbreak. You then 
trust to luck that the first freeze does 
not come early and ruin all the fine 
blooms. I have two beds. One is cov- 
ered with unbleached muslin: the 
other is on the south side of the house 
and is not covered. Should you be- 
come nervous that a freeze is coming 
before the blossoms are fully open, 
you can cut the half open blooms, 
store in a cool place in deep water 
and the blooms will open beautifully. 


Enriching the Soil 

Any soil that grows good vegetables 
will grow mums. But the richer the 
soil the finer the mums, because they 
are very heavy feeders. Soil must have 
good drainage, fertility, and plenty of 
humus. Remember that sandy soil 
takes more water, because water runs 
through faster. Clay soil packs, thus 
the drainage is poor. The answer is 
to use peat moss, well rotted barn- 
yard manure, the compost you make 
in your own back yard, or a mixture 
of all three. A smart thing to do is 
to prepare the soil as soon as possible 
after harvesting the current crop. One 
grower puts a three or four inch layer 
of barnyard fertilizer on her plot, lets 
it lie all winter and forks in as soon 
as spring opens up. Another makes 
the top five inches about one fourth 
peat moss. I use a combination of 
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MUMS 


in Mid-America 


by Lora Scatori, Oklahoma 


manure, peat and compost from my 
own back yard. Peat contains nitro- 
gen, holds moisture, and promotes root 
growth. Many growers rough-spade 
the plot and let it lie over winter to 
freeze. In early spring they re-spade 
and plant a legume, such as garden 
peas, that will be harvested by mum 
planting time. This puts the plot to 
good use and builds the soil at the 
same time. Something nearly always 
happens and I don’t get the legume 
planted. So I sprinkle about four 
pounds of super phosphate to each 
one hundred square feet over the top 
of the plot, then spade to the depth 
of the fork. 

In choosing varieties it is well to 
consult growers in your general area 
to find out what varieties do best for 
them. Lacking that source of informa- 
tion choose varieties that will flower 
before the first freeze, if possible. I 
choose October or early November 
flowering varieties. Here in central 
Oklahoma our first freeze usually 
comes the first week in November. 
Most of us have some sort of protec- 
tion since these varieties often don’t 
flower until after the first freeze. The 
hot weather that so often comes in 
September prevents the plants from 
setting buds when they normally 
should set. Likewise, September flow- 
ering varieties rarely ever flower be- 
fore the last of October. 

Some growers take plants by root 
division, that is, by lifting the whole 
plant and dividing the root growth 
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each spring. One grower uses a 
butcher knife to cut the roots between 
each little plant early in the spring. 
Left undisturbed for two or three 
weeks these divisions are well rooted 
and can be moved anywhere. I pre- 
fer cuttings because they are less likely 
to be diseased. Cuttings start off 
quicker. To start cuttings take four 
or five inches from the tips of the 
fastest growing plants. These are not 
hardened, thus are more likely to 
grow. At my work table, I take a 
very sharp knife and cut straight 
across the stem one-fourth inch below 
a leaf and 2% to three inches from 
the top of the cutting. The two lower 
leaves are removed, but the cutting 
needs the remainder of the leaves to 
produce food for root formation. The 
cuttings are now ready to be sub- 
merged in a bath made according to 
the Scotts’ formula in Chrysanthe- 
mums for Pleasure. “Six or eight drops 
of 40 per cent nicotine sulfate and 
about one-fourth teaspoonful of iron 
carbamate to a quart of water. The 
nicotine frees the cuttings of aphids, 
and the fungicide helps in protecting 
against disease.” The cuttings are now 
planted in a specially prepared spot, 
as follows: In a shady place in my 
garden I take a bottomless apple box 
and sink four inches in the ground 
from which the same amount of soil 
has been removed. Into this space 
clean wet sand to the depth of four 
inches has been added and tamped 
down with a brick. The cuttings are 


‘Grape Bowl’ produced one nine-inch bloom for 
the author. This plant was six feet tall, produced 
eight blossoms. 


placed 1% inches deep and two inches 
apart in this medium. The sand is 
tamped down around the cuttings, and 
the top covered with cheese cloth, or 
some other light material. About three 
weeks will lapse before the cuttings 
are ready to pot up, or plant in the 
bed. Many growers use other media 
such as vermiculite, perlite, sphagnum 
moss, Or a mixture of sand and ver- 
miculite. I use the above method be- 
cause the soil below the sand also 
holds moisture and I don’t have to 
pay such close attention to keep the 
sand moist. This method does take 
longer to produce roots. 

When the cuttings are rooted they 
may be planted in their permanent 
place or they may be potted up for 
a few days, until the roots start grow- 
ing in the soil. Personally, I find 
plants do better if they are planted 
in plant bands for a couple of weeks. 
By this time the bands should be full 
of roots. Plants are slipped out of 
the bands, planted in their perman- 
ent place, and watered in without suf- 
fering any set-back whatsoever. This 
method is really little trouble. I line 
the flats with wet sphagnum moss, 
place the plant bands side by side, 
and fill with soil containing plenty of 
humus. 

When each plant is firmed in, I wa- 
ter to settle the soil. If more soil is 
needed it is then added, after which a 
light watering is given that contains a 
starter solution. The flats are set in 
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The author has every right to admire these 
football size mums in the temporary covering 
erected for them in her garden. Note the steel 
stakes. Varieties shown are right front ‘Yellow 
Doty improved,’ center back ‘Indianapolis White,’ 
and foreground ‘Country Maiden.’ 


(Continued from page 37) 
a lightly shaded place where they are 
left for the desired time. The plants 
will need watering two or three times 
during the period. 

This method is especially good in 
Oklahoma where the weather is as 
likely to be hot and dry in May and 
June as cool and moist. Some growers 
do get around such a period by plant- 
ing in April. Plants put out so early 
usually grow so tall the gardener has 
difficulty in giving the plants proper 
care. Besides, a month or six weeks 
is spent on the mums that might have 
been spent on something else. The last 
of May to the middle of June is my 
planting time. 

A dozen plants of ‘Lorraine’ put in 
the bed on June 25 matured along 
with plants put out three weeks ear- 
lier. In the planting bed, space should 
be given to each plant according to 
the number of blooms wanted from 
the plant. I plant one to ten inches 
apart because I want two to four 
blooms for each plant. 

Chrysanthemums must he kept 
growing: although when we have six 
weeks of drouth with temperatures 
soaring to 105 degrees and cooling 
only slightly at night, it is difficult 
to do. The answer is to give the plants 
plenty of moisture, but don’t keep 
them wet. Mums will wilt badly in 
the hot sun, but by sundown the foli- 
age will be as fresh and crisp as ever 
if they are kept well watered and the 
bed heavily mulched. I use a steel 
stake for testing purposes. The stake 
is stuck in the soil about five inches 
deep in several different places in the 
bed. If it comes out dry, I water by 
laying the end of the hose on the bed. 
The water is permitted to run, (with- 
out the nozzle) until the soil is well 
soaked. Usually irrigating every week 
or ten days is all that is necessary. 
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Protecting With Mulch 

Mulching not only protects the shal- 
low roots from the heat but keeps the 
soil cool and holds the moisture. It 
protects the lower leaves from soil 
splashing when rain falls. Soil splashed 
on the leaves looks untidy besides en- 
couraging foliar nematodes. Mulching 
keeps down weeds and cultivation is 
unnecessary. Any material that does 
not pack and permits air penetration 
is good for mulching. I use prairie 
hay, oat straw, ground corn cobs, or 
excelsior. I do not like peat because 
it forms a mat on top and water 
enters with difficulty. 

Feeding may be carried out with 
the watering program. Each two or 
three weeks is often enough to feed 
if the beds were well enriched before 
planting. I use a 5-10-5 commercial 
fertilizer, follow directions in mixing 
and apply soon after watering the 
plot. Fertilizer applied to dry roots 
will burn them. Some growers apply 
a two-inch top dressing of manure in 
July, repeat the process in August, 
again in September and that is the 
end of their feeding. They grow fine 
mums. Because it is trouble to remove 
the mulch and replace it, and because 
well-rotted barnyard fertilizer is not 
easy to get, I use the commercial prod- 
uct. In any case feeding should stop 
when color shows, otherwise the bloom 
is likely to be soft and of poor quality. 


Some provision must be made for 
staking and tying by those who are 
growing the football size mums. I 
have used stakes, tying the plant to 
the stake as it The stakes 
should be set soon after the plants 
are set but before the mulch is put in 
place. I have also used a soft, stout 
twine. One end of the twine is tied 
loosely at the base of the plant, and 
the other end fastened to a strong 
wire strung along the row overhead. 
As the plants grew they were gently 
wrapped with cord. Both methods are 
good. One drawback to the stakes is 
that they must have storage space 
when not in use. The twine may be 
destroyed each season. 


grows. 


Some growers wish to have plants 
for the house at blooming time. Two 
methods are used. Mums are planted 
in pots and sunk to the lower part of 
the rim, in rows, in the cutting gar- 
den. A small piece of stone is placed 
beneath the drainage hole in each pot 
to prevent worms entering. These 
plants may be moved anywhere, at 
any time, without disturbance. The 










other method is to plant the munis 
in rows in the cutting garden. Just 
before they bloom a spade is sunk 
its full length into the soil, at least 
eight inches from the plant, on all 
sides. After root pruning thus, the 
plant is watered and left a few days 
to overcome the shock. A week or so 
later the branches are carefully tied 
together to avoid breaking: the stake 
is removed to avoid disturbing the ball 
of earth (which means great damage, 
if not death) ; and the balled plant is 
lifted to be planted wherever desired. 

Another important point is pinch- 
ing and disbudding. Pinching is to 
force out new growth and control the 
number of stems for the number of 
blooms desired. Disbudding is remov- 
ing all unwanted buds as they appear 
so that all nourishment can go into 
the number of blooms desired. When 
the plant is about four inches high 
pinch out the tip. In about three 
weeks two small branches should ap- 
pear. These should be pinched to the 
tip leaves. The original plant will soon 
have four branches. If four blooms 
to the plant is all you want be sure 
to pinch off any other branches that 
may appear. If you want more blos- 
soms to the plant, then let other 
branches Remember that the 
blooms on a six blossom plant will 
be smaller than those on a two blos- 
som plant. However, six or eight blos- 
soms can be grown to a plant and 
still be six inches in diameier. 


grow. 


About September first, buds will 
begin to appear on the Octover flow- 
ering plants. The plants must be in- 
spected early each morning (buds are 
brittle in the early hours) to keep all 
buds off except those desired for 
bloom. Choose the healthiest bud in 
the cluster at the tip of each stem 
and roll all other buds out with your 
thumb as soon as buds are large 
enough to distinguish. Also. buds will 
pop out in each leaf axil. These must 
be rolled out. It takes but a few 
minutes daily to keep all unwanted 
buds rolled out. I use the expression 
“rolled out” because it is so much 
safer and easier to “roll out” than 
“pinch out.” 


The successful gardener must es- 
tablish a system of dusting or spray- 
ing, or both. I find that when the 
plants are given a weekly spraying 
with materials that take care of our 
worst pests such as red spider, aphids, 
grasshoppers, and the 12-spotted bee- 
tle, we have no trouble. # 
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by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


The Hardy 


Alyssums 


ON DARK CLOUDY 
flowering plants appear to be cheer- 
ful blotches of sunshine in the garden. 
The paler yellows are almost as good 
as white, any day, to settle color quar- 
rels between plants, to prevent color 
clashes, or to brighten a dark corner. 

For spring and early summer “sun- 
shine,” consider the hardy alyssums 
when plants can be used that are from 
three to four inches to a foot in height. 
Most of them are in a yellow color 
range. 

They may be used as edging plants 
along sunny borders——they are ideal 
for sunny rock gardens or rock walls— 
or in any well-drained location in full 
sun. They bloom less freely if sub- 
jected to any amount of shade. Wet 
locations lead to the rotting of roots. 

The best known and the one most 
generally listed is Alyssum saxatile. Its 


pays, yellow- 


Basket of gold, Alyssum saxatile, spills its golden ‘sunshine’ over a wall in a spring 


garden of tulips, daffodils, baby irises and violets. 


many common names demonstrate its 
popularity — basket of 
golden tuft, gold dust, and rock mad- 
wort. A plant grows ten to 12 inches 
high. The grayish foliage is persistent 
—the leaves cling to the stems all 
withered. In the 
spring the plant becomes a mass of 


great cold, 


winter even when 
gold when the clusters of buds open 
into small heavily scented 
flowers that completely conceal the 
foliage. 

When the plants have finished 
blooming, unless seeds are desired, it 
them back rather 
severely to prevent seed formation. 
They may continue to send up a 


yellow 


is best to shear 


scattering of new blossoms during the 
summer. 

The stems are somewhat woody and 
gardeners occasionally report that the 
plants die after blooming, or rot away 


Alyssum saxatile seedlings are being reset into containers that can be planted “pot and all.” 
When they are reset to their permanent location they will hardly know they have been moved. 
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The wall is in full sunshine. 


during a wet winter. If trouble of this 
kind occurs, try putting a gallon or 
two of soil over the middle of the 
next plant you get. Do this after it 
finishes its big blooming period in 
the spring. Shake most of the soil down 
among the This seems to 
excite the plant into new growth. It 
makes new rootlets which give it a 
life. When happily 
established, the plants will live for 
years and each they are 
literally a “basket of gold” at tulip 


branches. 


new lease on 


spring 


time. Sprigs are lovely in vases in 
combination with some of the spring 
blooming bulb flowers. 


Growing from Seeds 
If more plants are desired, a few 
seeds may be allowed to mature. If 
have experienced 
seeds to 


you trouble in 


getting the germinate, try 
planting new crop seeds as soon as 
they are mature. Plant the seeds in a 
flower pot, flat, or frame. 
Germination is fairly rapid and won- 
derfully easy at that time if the soil 
is kept moist and shaded until the 
plants are up. Since the seeds are thin, 
one needs only a bare layer of soil 
over them. 


seed 


The plants rather resent being dis- 
turbed, but when they commence to 
crowd each other in the flat, they 
can be set into pots. After the trans- 
planting has been finished, sink the 
pots in a shady spot where the plants 
can go right on growing until the 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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THE USE oF dry chemical formula- 
tions is proving to be the most effec- 
tive way to control crabgrass in turf. 
The popularity of this method has 
been due to the ease with which dry 
materials may be applied and the 
effectiveness of only one or two appli- 
cations. 

The reason that chemical sprays 
have been unpopular with the home 
owner is the need for three to six 
applications for effective control. 
These also must be applied at exactly 
the correct time and at a prescribed 
interval. A heavy rainfall after a wet 
spray application may lessen the ef- 
fectiveness of the treatment by dilut- 
ing the concentration of the chemical 
and washing away much of the 
materials. 

Most of the crabgrass “killers” are 
based on the same principle. The 
chemical must be selective enough to 
control crabgrass but not injure the 
turf. There is an amusing expression 
concerning the medical profession 
that “the operation was successful but 
the patient died.” In the case of crab- 
grass “killers” the treatment must be 
successful but the good grass must not 
die. 

If there were a treatment that 
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Controlling Crabgrass 





The dark round area was treated with 
PAX and then watered heavily with 
a rotating sprinkler. It was free 

of crabgrass for nearly three years 
and the grass stayed dark green. 


the DRY Way 


could be applied once, after which 
one could sit back and watch the 
crabgrass die and the turf flourish, 
we would have the kind of treatment 
for which most gardeners are looking. 
Unfortunately there are no treatments 
on the market that are quite that 
simple under all conditions. 


Choosing the Treatment 


Crabgrass “killers” are not all 
equally effective under all conditions 
of soil, moisture, temperature and 
kinds of grasses. A treatment that is 
effective in the cool moist climate of 
one section may be quite the opposite 
in another. For this reason one should 
try a new treatment only on a small 
portion of his lawn unless that treat- 
ment has been thoroughly tested pre- 
viously in that section of the country. 
There are several hundred chemical 
formulations on the market today and 
most of them should be effective if 
they are formulated by a reputable 
firm and the instructions on the con- 
tainers are followed. 

The ideal chemical formulation 
would be one that would kill the crab- 
grass, fertilize the lawn and control 
both insects and diseases without in- 
juring the lawn. Several on the mar- 


by L. R. Quinlan, Kansas State College 


ket are designed to do just that, but I 
hesitate to say that they are 100 per 
cent effective. We sometimes look 
upon these “cure-alls” and “all pur- 
pose” treatments as lacking scientific 
basis and as a wasteful use of expen- 
sive chemicals. This is especially true 
when all the pests and deficiencies that 
the treatment is supposed to control 
are not present. However, most lawns 
have crabgrass and white grubs, and 
respond to nitrogen. 

Crabgrass is controlled by chemicals 
in two ways: 1. By pre-emergents that 
kill the seeds before or as they germi- 
nate. 2. By post-emergents that kill 
the crabgrass plants from the two to 
three leaf stage to the blooming or 
mature stage. Some of the effective 
pre-emergents that are applied dry 
are lead arsenate, calcium arsenate 
and NPA (N-1 Naphthyl Phthalamic 
Acid). Some of the common dry post- 
emergents are PMAS and DSMA for- 
mulations and there are many others. 


Arsenate Mixtures 


Research work being done _ by 
many experiment stations over Mid- 
America proves that lead arsenate and 
calcium arsenate formulations are as 
effective as any. When either one of 
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these arsenates is applied as a pre- 
emergent, ten days to two weeks be- 
the crabgrass seed 
it will control the crabgrass and sel- 
dom burn the grass, if it is spread uni- 
formly at the recommended rate. One 
of the reasons why burning does not 
occur is that it is applied during the 
cool season, usually near April 15. It 
also has been observed that one appli- 
cation gives good control. 

When a form of nitrogen, as a fer- 
tilizer, is added to these treatments 
the crabgrass has two strikes against 
it, for the arsenicals retard the crab- 
grass and the nitrogen builds up the 
turf. Since the arsenates are insecti- 
cides the white grubs also are going 
to have a difficult time surviving. 

PAX Crabgrass and Soil Pest Con- 
trol formulation has an arsenical base 
with nitrogen and ground rock added. 
In the trials at Kansas State College 
good results were obtained with this 
material: in fact the results from one 
application showed the turf free of 
crabgrass for a period of three years. 
Too heavy and continued use of this 
material could have injurious effects 
on the soil over a period of many 
years. The cost of PAX may seem 
rather high until it is compared with 
materials that require many applica- 
tions of spray and fertilizers too. The 
saving in work, time and expense 
should be considered. 

Alanap 1F (which is N-1 Naphthyl 
Phthalamic Acid) has given good re- 
sults from trials. It also should be 
applied in the spring before the crab- 
grass seed germinates. In areas where 
the infestation is severe, three applica- 
tions at five week intervals are recom- 
mended. Where the infestation is 
light, two would be enough. 


PMA (Phenyl Mercuric Acetate) 
and DSMA (Disodium Methyl Ar- 
senate) are usually applied as sprays 
but there are several dry formulations 
that are being used with fair to good 
results. Considerable burning has been 
experienced in the use of these treat- 
ments when the temperature goes 
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fore everminates, 


Two of the light plots (center front and top | 
right) were not treated, and they are filled | 
with crabgrass. The others were treated with | 
different chemicals, with varying success. The 
darker plots are nearly free of crabgrass. 


above 85 degrees. For best results three 
applications should be made starting 
at the two to three leaf stage at inter- 
vals of 10 to 14 days. 


Use a Good Spreader 


The best way to apply the dry for- 
mulations is with a fertilizer spreader 
that has been carefully calibrated for 
the materials used. Care must be used 
in getting an even distribution. The 
grass should be dry when materials 
are applied but the treated area should 
be watered heavily enough to wash 
all of the materials from the foliage 
onto the soil. The watering should be 
done immediately after application. 

Lawns that were infested with crab- 
grass last year are going to be just as 
heavily infested or more so 
summer if the lawn has not 
treated for control. There are several 
things, however, that should be done 
to control crabgrass other than just 
applying a treatment. A 
program of proper care of the lawn 
must be carried out. The presence of 
crabgrass is usually an indication that 
the lawn has not been properly main- 
tained in the past. Wherever there is 
a weak stand of turf, crabgrass is sure 
to come in quickly. Mowing bluegrass 
to a height of not less than one and a 
half inches and watering heavily only 
when needed, instead of light frequent 
waterings every day, would be helpful 
in establishing a turf. Unless 
nitrogen is included in the crabgrass 
treatment, one pound of elemental 
nitrogen per 1000 square feet of turf 
area should be applied twice a year 
if the grass appears to need it. One 
application in early spring just as the 
grass starts to take on a fresh green 
color and again in late August or 
early September at the approach of 
cooler weather should usually be suf- 
ficient. 

Some hand weeding may be neces- 
sary as it is seldom that crabgrass 
treatments are 100 per cent effective. 
A few crabgrass plants allowed to go 
to seed will start a new infestation. * 


next 
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GROW VIOLETS in 


VITAMIN RICH 
FIR BARK 


From the high Sierra Mountains 


IVORY ORCHID BARK 
The original pure Fir Bark 


IS BEST FOR ALL ORCHID 
and 
AFRICAN VIOLET CULTURE 


tow. % Reg... S235 
2 cv. ft. Bag . . . $3.75 


PROMPT SHIPMENT F.O.B. 
Specie Orchids — Orchid Supplies 


List upon request 


WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO., INC. 
1420 Wrightwood Avenue 
Houston 9, Texas 


From the World's Best Collections 


BRAND’S FINER PEONIES 
and FRENCH LILACS 


Let us know your requirements. 
Send for Beautiful, 
Full Color Catalog 25¢ 
Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND {PEONY FARMS 
136 E. Division Stre 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. Y-85, Wilmette, Ill. 


LEND NEW CHARM 
TO YOUR 


LAWN with 
OUR HANDSOME 
MAIL BOX 


POSTS 


Distinctive in every way, these 
decorative mail box posts lend 
added charm to any home whether 
modern or traditional in style. 
Handmade of sturdy wrought iron, 
these posts come completely as- 
sembled ready for quick, easy in- 
stallation. Any standard box may 
be used. No rotting; will last a 
lifetime. Effective also as plant 
stand or ivy trellis. For personal 
use or as gifts, these posts are as 
practical as they are handsome. 
Over-all height—60”. Choice of 
black and white finish. Please 
specify style and color desired. 


ONLY $] 495 Exp. Collect. 


(Mail box not included) 
Money Back Guarantee 
No C.0.D.’s Please 


FREE CATALOG of outstanding new 
gifts in metal, wood and ceramic now 


ready. Write for yours TODAY! 


L yO 


LACONIA 5, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
4] 





Stalwart Irises 
(Continued from page 21) 


the garden or as cut flower material. 
Form and substance are important, 
for today’s iris is not a “droopy” crea- 
tion. 

Detailed descriptions of the varieties 
listed here are not particularly neces- 
sary. Most standard catalogs contain 
adequate word pictures of these va- 
rieties, and you will find that all the 
varieties answer the requirements set 
out in the preceding paragraph. Per- 
haps a little discussion about buying 
would be in order—where to pur- 
chase, how to select, and when to 
take delivery. 

Let’s assume you have never bought 
“name” irises before. In that case, 
you surely owe yourself a look before 
you leap. It’s a safe bet that there is 
at least one commercial iris garden 
within an hour’s drive from 
you live. 

So, having made some tentative se- 
lections from this list according to 
your color preference, visit the gar- 
dens (preferably two or more of 
them) and ask to see the varieties you 
have checked. Take note of their re- 
spective heights, quality of foliage and 
time of bloom. You may have to make 
a second trip to see all of your selec- 
tions blooming. Ask questions of the 
grower. Then go home with your 
notes and make out your order. 

Don’t ask the grower to dig irises 
while you wait. It isn’t fair either to 
you or to him. Digging during bloom- 
ing time limits his ability to consult 
with you and other iris fans. In wet 
weather (common hereabouts at iris 
time) digging encourages the spread 
of fungus diseases, and makes later 
ground cultivation difficult. At this 
time of growth, the new rhizome is 
too small to be completely removed 
from the parent plant, so the grower 
must then either give you the whole 
plant or cut the parent rhizome, leav- 
ing a raw edge which invites disease 
both on his plant and yours. 

On the other hand, by early July, 
the iris rhizomes have matured, the 
ground has dried out, the grower has 
time to dig, wash, select, trim and 
pack the varieties which you have or- 
dered after more careful selection, the 
rhizomes are in a relatively dormant 
stage and may be planted at your 
leisure. If you order by mail, you will 
get rhizomes dug at this time and 
handled in this manner.® 
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SELECTED IRISES FOR MIDWEST GARDENS 


COLOR For the 


$5 budget 
(Mostly 60-75¢ each) 
Snow Flurry 


Jake 
Katharine Fay 


WHITE 


LIGHT BLUE Azure Skies 


MEDIUM BLUE Distance 

Great Lakes 
Lake George 
DARK BLUE Sable 


(BLACK) 


VIOLET- 
PURPLE 


Lord Dongan 
Deep Velvet 
Wm. A. Setchell 


CREAM Snoqualmie 


YELLOW Cloth of Gold 
Golden Fleece 


Spun Gold 
Blue Shimmer 
Minnie Colquitt 
Patrice 


PLICATA 


Display 
Garden Magic 


TAN AND 
BROWN 


DARK BLEND 


Brown Thrasher 


Grand Canyon 
Inspiration 
LIGHT BLEND Daybreak 
BICOLOR City of Lincoln 
Wabash 

Gypsy 

Harriet Thoreau 
Dreamcastle 


PINK AND 
ORCHID 


For the 


$10 budget 
(Mostly $1 or less) 
New Snow 


Lady Boscawen 


For the 
$25 budget 
(Mostly $1.50-$4 each) 


Tranquility 


Cahokia 
Ponder 


Jane Phillips 


Pierre Menard 
Headlands 


Blue Rhythm 
Blue Valley 
Chivalry 


Black Forest Raven Wing 
Concord Velvet 
Black Hills 
Elmohr 

Vatican Purple 


Lothario 


Starshine 
Ruffled Bouquet 


Desert Song 
Amandine 
Ola Kala 
Zantha 


Gold Sovereign 

Royal Sovereign 

Truly Yours 

Confetti 

Captain from 
Castile 

Raspberry Ribbon 


Firecracker 
King’s Jester 


Technicolor 
Pacemaker 


Ranger 

Garden Glory 
Solid Mahogany 
Casa Morena 
Cordovan 

Three Oaks 
Rainbow Room 


Argus Pheasant 
Ginger 
Oriental Glory 
Rosemohr 
Cascade Splendor Melody Lane 
Lady Mohr 
Extravaganza 
Mary Vernon 


Apricot Supreme 
Pinnacle 

Staten Island 
Criterion 


Pink Cameo 
Chantilly 


Happy Birthday 
Pink Sensation 
Ballerina 


Mid-America’s Iris Test Gardens 


The Mid-America area has sev- 
eral important iris test gardens open 
to visitors. 

At Middlebury, Indiana, Walter 
Welch supervises a dwarf iris test gar- 
den that contains the most complete 
collection of dwarf iris in the world. 

Earl Roberts, 5811 Rahke Road, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has established 
a test garden for the median iris. Here 
all types of iris between the dwarfs and 
the tall tall beardeds are grown. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, Mrs. Charles 
Kavan supervises a dwarf test garden 
at her home at 2310 South 49th St. 

A test garden for the tall bearded iris 


is maintained at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri (near St. Louis) by Mrs. Walter 
Buxton, regional vice-president of the 
American Iris Society. The garden is 
at her home at 817 South Sappington 
Road. 

Another test garden for tall beardeds 
is maintained by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Minnick at their home at 324 North 
Park Circle in Indianola, Kansas City, 
North, Missouri. 

A garden that interests visitors be- 
cause it contains historical as well as 
modern iris plantings is that of Mrs. 
Helen McCaughey, 5720 N. W. 36th 
St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Withholding and 


; : SAVE! 
Protecting Iris Blooms 


SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 
CATALOG - WIDE 


SAVE! 


by Virginia Pennington, Kansas 


Do you WANT to keep your irises 
from blooming for a few days or a 
week? It is difficult to tell just when 
an iris will reach peak bloom. A 
few days of sunshine may rob you 
of bloom for the iris show coming up 
a week later. 

I have tried many methods of hold- 
ing a choice stalk of iris back for a 
few days. I have cut and placed them 
in a cool basement to retard the 
bloom. Or to force quicker bloom I 
have placed them near the warm fur- 
nace. Staking and wiring an umbrella 
over the flower keeps the sun away 
but the wind soon makes havoc with 
the umbrella. One of the biggest 
problems in our town is protecting 
blooms from oil emulsion sprays the 
city uses to protect our beautiful elms 
from canker worms. Naturally this 
spraying is done in May and usually 
a few days before our big iris show. 
This spray leaves oil blotches over 
the entire plant and a judge will 
quickly remove the bloom from com- 
petition. 

The best method I have found for 
keeping iris blooms is tightly wrap- 
ping the buds with tissue paper when 
they are on the verge of blooming, 
but not quite ready to open. After 
this is done I quickly drop water on 
the tissue and it seals the paper 
around the bud. One must use re- 
straint as a water-soaked bud is soon 
scalded from the sun. As other buds 
on the same stalk reach their peak 
they can be wrapped, making all of 
the buds on the plant covered with 
tissue paper. Before trying this for a 
show, experiment on some of your 
older irises and you'll soon be adept. 
This is also an easy way to carry your 
specimens as you can lay them in a 
box without hurting the blossoms. 

Another successful method I use 
for transporting iris blooms is carrying 
them in pop bottle cases. I fill the 
bottles half full of water and place 
about ten pop bottles in the case, 
spacing them evenly. This eliminates 
crowding the blooms and holds them 
away from one another. I take the 
case to the garden, cut the stalk and 
immediately place it in the pop bottle. 
Paper wrapped specimens need not 
be carried in this manner unless you 
unwrap them before you leave home. 
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IRIS SALE 


IN MY NEW, FULL-COLOR 
CATALOG GUIDEBOOK 


You'll hardly believe your eyes when you see the 
heavily discounted prices I offer in my very first 
catalog-wide sale. Practically all 800 varieties slashed—savings up to 1/3 off and 


more. Unbeatable money saving collec- 
tions for both beginners and Irisarians. 
Valuable free premiums and gifts. 
Yes, my new 1958 full color catalog- 
guidebook simply abounds with oppor- 
tunities to save on 20 types and races 
of Iris such as: 

*% IRIS FOR YEAR ‘ROUND BLOOM 

Why be content with Iris that bloom only in 
Spring? | offer Iris for rainbow bloom in 
spring, summer, fall and even winter in mild 
climates. 

% RARE AND UNUSUAL IRIS 

World headquarters for really different Iris. 
Breathtaking Oncos, Regelias, Oncogelias, 
Mohrs. 

% NEWEST TALL BEARDED 


300 varieties from leading hybridizers in- 
cluding exciting Horned, Laced, Flat and Tan- 
gerine-bearded. Giant blooms in every rain- 
bow hve. 

MY CATALOG-GUIDEBOOK 


Not just another catalog giving you the usual 

alphabetical approach to Iris varieties. | 

give you a full alphabetical index together 

with very helpful groupings by color, season 

of bloom, type of Iris, cultural requirements, 

etc. Tells how to grow and use 20 types of Iris. 
MAIL COUPON AND 25c TODAY 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural: contains 
no chemicals. Makes sweet. eurthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippings, carden waste, hay, straw, 
sawdust. manures, etc. A little does much. Keeps 
full streneth until used. 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 
tons of waste material, — complete instructions in 
16-page composting booklet including “SECRETS OF 


SAWDUST". 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 
BURKLEIGH CO., Dept 552, Towson, Md. 


LLOYD AUSTIN’S 
RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 


Dept. FG-5, Placerville, Calif. 


CL) 1 enclose 25¢ for full-color, 44-page IRIS 
CATALOG GUIDEBOOK and free certificate for 
expensive new Iris with first order. Both 
GUIDEBOOK and certificate are free with any 
of the following FLOWER and GARDEN SPE- 
CIALS. Each consists of 7 named Iris sent post- 
paid at shipping time. Each collection is valued 
at $7.50 and is available at $5.00, or 3 OFF, 
if ordered NOW from this ad: 

[) | enclose $5.00 for this delightful all-color 
collection of Iris carefully chosen for bloom as 
| have checked: All 4 seasons (]; spring, sum- 
mer and early fall (1) 

C] | enclose $5.00 for a Beginner's Bargain Col- 
lection of Rare & Unusual Iris, in various colors 
& types. (A choice, get acquainted assortment.) 
C) I enclose $5.00 for collection of Tall Bearded 
Iris in a riot of gorgeous colors & giant flowers. 
C] 1 enclose $15.00 for ALL THREE assortments 
and 2 expensive NEW Iris FREE in colors | have 
checked: Pink (]; Red (); Bronze [)j; Gold [; 
Twotone [1]. 


Print Name 


48 Page Catalog 
Free on Request 
Offers 600 of the Newest and Best in 
Dahlias with over 100 illustrations, com- 
plete Cultural Instructions and 120 of the 
Finest Chrysanthemums. 


Q GRAND CACTUS DAHLIAS $5500 


Value $6.50 


BOND’S MEMORY, pink and white; CORAL ROBIN- 
SON, bright red; FAITHFUL, large white; JUANITA, 
prize-winning dark red. KING CANUTE, light blend; 
NEW LOOK, yellow. All cactus exhibition varieties. 1 
root of each labeled and delivered ppd. at planting time. 


DAHLIADEL = TY", "aRor" 


CTBUEORAM 


W. P, MARSHALL. pxewecer 


KASD 08195 


O PKA270 NL PD= TDPK SAN BRUNO csi 


* FLOWER AND GARDEN 
KANSAS CITY MO = 


ROBIN LIVING FENCE " AS ANNOUNCED ON “THE CENTER PAGES 

JOF YOUR APRIL ISSUE UNTIL JUNE TENTH » DEMAND FOR 

™ RED ROBIN" 1S TERRIFIC. SUGGEST YOUR SUBSCRIBERS USE 
UPON IN APRIL 1 SSUE AND ORDER BEFORE SUPPLY IS 


| EXHAUSTED= 


GINDEN NURSERY CO SAN BRUNO CALIF eee 


OFHE COMPANT WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS PROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING (TS SERVICE 





5 from 1 


SOAKEZE does a good job of watering shrubs, 
especially rose bushes. Saves much time and 
work. Attach it to your garden hose; the 5 small 
plastic hoses spread out in any direction to soak 
roots of 5 plants, some 24 feet apart, without 
waste of water. Guaranteed to please you or 
your money refunded. Complete unit only $5.95 
postpaid. Send check or money order. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


B-11, Dantzler Street, Saint Matthews, S. C. 


MOLE CONTROL 


WITHOUT GAS, TRAPS, OR DANGER 


IMPROVED FORMULA 
Pellet form. Ready to use. 
Now contains food ele- 
ments recently found at- 
tractive to moles. Extermi- 
nates all species. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Use according to simple 
instructions. No harm to 
pets or birds. Protects bulbs 
and plants. Prevents new 
infestations. 


At hardwore, drug, seed 
and garden supply stores. 
Or order 4-ounce sample 
con $1.00 prepaid. 


THE PREFERRED 
MOLE KILLER 
FOR 37 YEARS — 
NOW EVEN MORE JOBBERS AND DEALERS: 
EFFECTIVE! WRITE FOR DATA ON 

ah ten: NEW LINE OF 


CARAJON CHEMICAL CO., INC. BY WaN OE tila hae? the 
DEPT. F FREMONT, MICH. 


ta eg 
Peta Deh a 


eel elmo lime elie. ll oe! 
catalog of OREGON ROSES 


BOX 5076G PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


SHARPEN YOUR ROTARY MOWER 
BLADE WITHOUT REMOVING! 


You can keep your Rotary Mower Blade sharp as 
new foreach cutting. A sharp Blade insures a smooth 
looking lawn. Helps prevent motor stalling. Remem- 
ber, your Blade was sharp when new. Will pay for 
itself many times in satisfaction, time, and money 
saved. Designed for mowers 17”to 24” in size. 
Sturdy, simple, easy to use. Money back guarantee. 
< paid 


NoC.OD. 
Dept. C 


MAIN MFG. CO. sicsncict 
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El Dorado,” the 1957 
spring flower show presented by the El Do- 
rado Garden Club, El Dorado, Kansas, won 


for the club the Vivian Parsons Traveling 


“MAYTIME in 


Award for “the best show in the state in 
its class.” 

Although this club is but four years old 
it has also won a number of other national 
awards: blue ribbon on its yearbook; Trav- 
eling Silver Trophy for its Christmas Greens 
Show; and the National Council Purple 
Ribbon for fulfilling all state and national 
garden club requirements. 


New Club 

Here’s a group of new garden clubbers 
with real zest and fortitude. The newly or- 
ganized Centerville Town and Country 
Garden Club, Centerville, Iowa, planned 
their first 1957 meeting in December but 
bad weather postponed it. Another meeting 
was scheduled and this time, like our post- 
men, no amount of rain. snow or hail could 
deter them. Their January meeting was 
held during a blizzard—the February one 
on their coldest night of the year. In spite 
of the inclement weather attendance was 
good and they now have 57 charter mem- 
bers. 


Garden Tour 


The Fourth District of Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs and the Cincinnati Times 
Star are sponsoring the Ninth Annual Gar- 
den Tours. Proceeds from ticket sales help 
finance roadside beautification. 

Some 50 Cincinnati garden show places 
are on this tour. Many are situated on mag- 
nificent estates, others are small jewel-like 
garden plots developed and cared for by 
home gardeners. None of these gardens is 
open to the public at any other time of the 
year. The tour lasts an entire week from 
June 1 to 7 and you can obtain an advance 
ticket for the tour by sending $1.25 to Mrs. 
R. B. Gilmore, 6727 Rollaway Rd., Cincin- 
nati 36, Ohio. Or you may purchase a 
ticket at any of the gardens on the tour 
from the hostesses present. 


Program Ideas 


Here are May programs planned by 
various clubs. The Sardinia Garden Club, 
Sardinia, Ohio, is devoting this meeting to 
papers on succulents and sedums. Lilacs is 
the program topic of the Tarkio Commun- 
ity Garden Club, Tarkio. Missouri. “Pre- 
lude to Summer Gardening,” a talk to be 


t 


with Peggie Schulz » 


leis 
Me 


vy) 


given by the Rev. Herbert Sprowls, Del 
Rio, Texas, is the highlight of the May 
meeting of the Morning Glory Garden 
Club, Del Rio, Texas. “The Almighty Zin- 
nia” will be the topic delivered by Mrs. 
Roy Kintigh for the Grand Meadow Gar- 
den Club. Grand Meadow, Iowa. The Hill- 
crest Garden Club, Alliance, Ohio. devotes 
its May meeting to flower arrangements 
of spring flowers. 


Club Projects 


The Monticello Club, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, is helping beautify an edge of 


Garden 


town area where two highways meet. In this 
area are community centers such as the 
municipal swimming pool, a band shell. a 
fountain and a playground. A small creek 
borders this area and along its banks the 
club has planted roses and trees. Several 
hundred tulip bulbs, cannas and red and 
white petunias were the club’s choice for 
landscaping the area around the fountain. 
Added to this. the members planted and 
cared for two large ornamental urns and 
an area near the city hospital. Another of 
their projects is remembering patients in 
rest homes with cards and small floral gifts. 

The Shreveport Society, 
Shreveport. Louisiana. sponsors a garden 
forum each third Friday from September 
through May in the Shreve Memorial 
Library. The forum is open to the general 
public—admission free. This Society helped 
landscape the library grounds with hemero- 
callis plantings and they are beautifying 
the grounds of the Louisiana State Exhibits 
Museum with plantings of 300 hemero- 
callis. 


Hemerocallis 


eel 


“Don't you think you're overdoing it?’ 
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Does your community have a men’s gar- 
den club? If not, you are invited to drop 
a line to one of the regional officers listed 
below and he will help you join a club or 
get one started. 

Men’s Garden Clubs of Colorado, Inc., 
Allen W. Lovenburg, president, 3268 S. 
Logan St., Englewood, Colo.; Regional 
Council, Greater St. Louis, Phillip A. Con- 
rath, president, 216 Arbor Lane, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo.; Men’s Garden Clubs of 
Northern Illinois, Walter C. Knack, 501 
First St., Dixon, Ill.; Central Great Lakes 
Region, M. G. C. A., Eric Hoppe, presi- 
dent, 626 N. High St.. Salem. O.; Mid- 
South Region, David Guyton, president, 
485 Nick Drive, Memphis 17, Tenn. 


Help! 

I receive many requests for additional 
fund raising ideas. If your club has spon- 
sored a successful bazaar, sale or what- 
have-you as a money maker, please drop 
me a line about it. I especially need ideas 
to help several clubs finance girls’ trips to 
conservation and Camp Fire Camps. 


Flower Show Schools 
If you are interested in becoming an 
accredited flower show judge, write to the 
president of your state garden club asking 
her to refer your letter to the flower show 
chairman. This officer can tell you when 
and where judging schools will be held 
and will provide you with a list of help- 

ful and instructive books to read. 


Books, Other Aids 


These books will help you with program 
planning. 

Roses for the Home, garden bulletin no. 
25, a 37-page illustrated booklet. It costs 
15 cents and is available from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, DB. CG. 

Handbook of One Hundred Finest Trees 
and Shrubs, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn 25, New York. $1 per copy. 

The Color Fan, a true guide to flower 
color—so helpful in planning shows or 
home arrangements—is available for $5 
from: Donald Wyman, secretary, Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 

We still have a few copies of Themes 
and Programs. You can get your free copy 
by sending me a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 

When sending me show dates, schedules, 
or yearbooks, please include your name and 
address as well as the address of the club. 
Each month we have to omit many show 
dates because no address accompanies them. 


Preview 

Next month’s “talk” will feature an 
unusual club, the Muscatine Herb Pals, 
who devote their entire club activities to 
studying and growing herbs. And there 
will be another story on the Men’s Garden 
Club of White Bear Lake, Minnesota, who 
sponsor a community garden project. 


Mid-America, May, 1958 


ON THE CALENDAR 


April 19, 20; Des Moines African Violet 
Club fourth annual African violet show, Filter 
Plant at Waterworks Park, Des Moines, lowa. 

May 2; Smoky Valley Begonia Society an- 
nual show, Salina, Kansas. 

May 3; the Brown County Garden Club 
Tour, Nashville, Indiana. 


May 8, 9, 10; Valdosta Hemerocallis So- 
ciety Show, Valdosta, Georgia. 


May 9; lecture, ‘Creative Flower Arrang- 
ing from Japanese through American Mod- 
ern” by Mrs. Jack L. Webb of Houston, Texas, 
sponsored by the East Central District of 
the Kansas Garden Clubs, Fairway Theater, 
Fairway, Kansas. Tickets $1.25. 

May 9, 10; Atlantic Chapter, Georgia Rose 
Society Show, Public Library, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

May 10, 11; Jacksonville Rose Society 
Show, Jacksonville, Florida. 


May 14, 15, 16; Flower Show School, 
Course II, sponsored by Coulee Region Dis- 
trict Garden Clubs, Campus School, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 

May 14-17; Tulip Time Show, Holland Gar- 
den Club, Holland, Michigan. 


May 15-17; 14th annual American Hemero- 
callis Convention, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. 


May 16; Concordia Flower Show, National 
Guard Armory, Concordia, Kansas. 

May 16-18; garden show and fair spon- 
sored by Colorado Forestry and Horticulture 
Assn. and Botanical Gardens Foundation of 
Denver; Denver University Field House. 

May 17, 18; Lake Forest Garden Club’s 
annual Garden Walk, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

May 17, 18; Milwaukee County African 
Violet Society show, ‘Violet Fantasy,’ Wau- 
watosa Recreation Center, 1155 N. 73rd St., 
Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. Admission 50 cents. 

May 18; the Indianapolis Hemerocallis and 
Iris Society Annual Iris Show, at the Park 
Board's 27th Street Club House, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

May 18; Ponca City Men’s Rose Show, 
American Legion Hut, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

May 18; Eighth Annual Flower Show of 
Grand Junction Garden Club, held at Lin- 
coln Park Auditorium, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado. 

May 18; Flower Show, Municipal Building, 
Pratt, Kansas. 

May 18-23; National Council Convention, 
Seattle, Washington. 

May 19; Iris and Spring Flower Show, 
Garden City, Kansas. 

May 21; Sylvia Flower Show, Lyons Club 
Building, Lyons, Kansas. 

May 22; Twenty-ninth annual spring flower 
show, St. Joseph Garden Club, Maples Tea 
Room, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

May 24; Topeka Flower Show, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka, Kansas. 

May 24; Nashville Rose Society Rose Show, 

May 26; Leavenworth Flower Show, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

Hillsboro High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

May 27; “Tune-up Time in the Rockies,” 
show sponsored by Clifton Garden Club, 
Clifton, Colorado. 

May 27, 28; annual tulip show, Pioneer 
Garden Club, Chugwater, Wyoming. 

May 29-31; American Rose Society 59th 
Annual Convention, Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

May 31; Greater Cincinnati Rose Associa- 
tion Show, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FLOWER 
BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 


| directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 55, S. C. 





HANDY GRAFTING KITS 


Graft Fruits, Nuts, Roses, etc. 
ALL-SEASON materials and 
easy instructions. Graft in 
dormant season; bud in grow- 
ing seasons. Dauber-in-bottle 
grafting paste. budding strips, 
etc. GRAFTING MADE EASY, 
revised, included. Kit shown, 
$4.25 plus 45c mailing costs. 
Smaller kit, $2.95 plus 35c. 
C.0.D.’s OK. Free bulletin. 


Green Thumb Products 
Box 6273-FG, Memphis, Tenn. 


AYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
FREE LIST illustrated in 
color. Better varieties— 
Lower prices. 


Russell Ga odens 


SPRING 15, TEXAS 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 95 
transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 343. 
| Blue-green to marvelous blue 
| color. Compact and sturdy. 


Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free Ev 8 Catalog 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 















beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





FREE IRIS CATALOG 
Over 1,000 Varieties 


Tall, Intermediate, Dwarf, hardy Midwest grown 


IRIS SPECIALISTS 
CARDINAL IRIS GARDENS 


HAMILTON, INDIANA 


NW\44 Lowest Prices Anywhere 
aw > Inexpensive Catalog 


So we pass these Big Savings on to you. Highest 
Quality — Guaranteed Plants. 
Special Tub Garden Pool Plants $2.95 P.P. 


Ambassador Water Gardens 
Bedford 3, Pennsylvania 


EXTRA SPECIAL PRE-SEASON SALE! 
5 Beautiful Red Emperor 


TULIPS 
REGULAR 98¢ VALUE = NOW ONLY 


Red Emperors are the world’s largest 
and most popular Tulips! Blooms are 
dazzling vermilion scarlet-red with 
black and yellow bases. . . open to 9” 
across ... are carried on strong stems 
15” tall. Limit: 5 bulbs to a customer 
. .. no Canadian orders accepted. Sale 
| ends June 15th. Bulbs will be shipped 
| at proper planting time in September. 
This offer includes FREE Pre-Season 
Sale Catalog listing full line of bulbs, 
perennials, shrubs, etc., mailed now. 


| R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY | 
|DEPT. FG-58, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 








Postpaid 






PLANT 


Pansy, violet 


Primrose 


Snapdragon 


Sweet alyssum 


Sweet pea 


Zinnia 


DISEASE 


Scab 


Anthracnose 


Gray mold, 
Blossom blight 


Rust 


Botrytis blight, 
Gray mold 


Phytophthora 
tip blight 
Leaf biotch 


Leaf spot 


Powdery mildew 
Anthracnose 
Leaf spot, blight 
Gray mold 

Rust 


Powdery mildew 
Black spot 


Powdery mildew 


Leaf spot, 
Anthracnose 


Rust 


Gray mold, Bud 
and twig blight 


Anthracnose 
Leaf spot, blight 
Rust 


Gray mold 
Downy mildew 


Powdery mildew 
Wilt, Damping- 
off 

Powdery mildew 
Downy mildew 


Anthracnose 


Powdery mildew 
White blight 


Gray mold 
Leaf spots 


Fire, Gray mold, 
Botrytis blight 


Anthracnose 


Powdery mildew 


Leaf spot, 
Flower spot 


Blossom blight 
Gray mold 


SYMPTOMS 


Small, green, yellowish-brown, rose-colored or whitish, water-soaked 
spots in leaves, runners and peduncles. Later form scabby, grayish-white 
spots with dark-green margins. Centers often fall out. 


Small, grayish-white spots in leaves with dark margins. Spots enlarge 
to form blotches. Petals die; even entire plants. 


Grayish-brown, rotted spots on leaves and flower clusters. Often covered 
with gray mold. 


Pale green spots on upper leaf surface with orange-yellow powdery 
pustules on opposite side (also on stems and leafstalks). Pustules later 
turn black. 


Young shoots wilt and collapse; buds turn brown and rot; flowers 
become brown, watery and matted; large irregular, brown zoned spots 
on leaves. 


Leaves, shoots and buds appear scorched. Shoots may collapse from 
black rot at soil line. 


Glossy, dark-purple dots on leaves which enlarge and run together 
forming large purple blotches. 


Small to large gray or brown spots with reddish, dark brown or black 
borders. Leaves wither and die. 


See under African violet. 

Leaves spotted, turn brown. 

Yellow, grayish, brown or black leaf spots or blotches. 
See under African violet. 


Yellowish or reddish-brown pustules on leaves which may turn black 
toward end of season. 


See under African violet. 

Black, fringed spots on leaves. Leaves usually turn yellow and fall 
prematurely. Plants weakened. 

See under African violet. 


Small whitish-gray or brown spots with reddish-purple or dark purplish- 
brown border. Spots may later fall out. Leaves ragged. 


Yellowish-orange powdery pustules on leaves, petioles and stems. 
Pustules chocolate-brown or black later in season. 


Buds turn brown and rot. Sunken grayish-black cankers on stems. 
Common storage disease. 


Pale, yellowish-green to grayish-white spots on stems and leaves. 


Yellow, brown, dark brown or black spots on leaves. Infected leaves 
wither and dry up. Seedlings may collapse. 


Powdery, chocolate-brown spots on lower surface of leaves, stems and 
seed pods. Leaves shrivel and die. 


See under Aster and Carnation. 


Purplish-gray mold patches on undersides of leaves and on stems. 
Plants stunted, dull green, die from top down. 

See under African violet. 

Stem rotted at soil line. Foliage wilts and dies. Seedlings wilt and 
collapse. 

See under African violet. 

Small, wart-like galls on leaves. Leaves distorted and abnormal. 

White spots on leaves, stems, flowers and pods about flowering time. 
Leaves, shoots and flowerstalks later wilt and dry up. 

See under African violet. 

Tan spots on leaves which enlarge and run together. White mold develops 
on lower leaf surface in humid weather. 

See under Aster and Carnation. 

Variously sized and colored spots. Leaves may wither and fall. 

leaves may emerge yellowed, twisted and rotted. Small yellowish- 
brown spots with water-soaked margins on leaves and petals. Spots 


enlarge, run together, becoming grayish-brown. Flower stalks may 
collapse, buds rot, flower petals blighted. 


Water-soaked spots on leaves and peduncles. Spots later become dry 
with blackish borders. 


See under African violet. 


Reddish-brown spots with purplish margins on leaves and stems. Spots 
appear first on lower leaves and work upwards. Leaves dry up. Brown 
spots on flower petals. 


Flowers turn brown in warm, humid weather. 
See under Aster and Carnation. 


(This is the second half of “A Spray Chart for Flowers,” which began on page 19.) 


FUNGICIDE 


zineb, maneb 


captan, zineb 
captan, zineb 


zineb, maneb 


captan, zineb 


zineb 


zineb, captan 


zineb, captan 


zineb 
zineb 


zineb 


captan, 


captan, maneb 
maneb, captan 
captan, maneb 
zineb, maneb 


or captan 


zineb, maneb 
or captan 


zineb, maneb 
or captan 


zineb, maneb 


zineb, 


zineb, 


zineb 


zineb, sulfur 


zineb, captan 


captan, zineb 


captan, zineb 


zineb 


zineb 





Fir Bark 


for 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


by Aphrodite Hofsommer, Missouri 


SoIL BAKING FoR African violets when grown in any quan- 
tity can become quite a chore. And what violet lover does 
not have many, many plants about the house once the hobby 
has been established? 

If you are fortunate to have an old stove in the basement 
of your home, baking of soil is possible, even though the 
aroma from it may permeate the entire house and become 
very unpleasant, particularly if non-commercial fertilizer is 
used. If you live in an apartment or small house it may be- 
come necessary to purchase potting mixes for African violets. 

While repotting some orchid plants in fir bark in our 
fluorescent-lighted “Green Thumb Room” several months 
ago, I glanced at the tub of unbaked soil mix for African 
violets and rebelled. Why not violets in fir bark, that new 
medium now used so widely for orchid culture? And there 
it began. Fir bark as sold today comes from several areas 
of the United States. We have used the variety that is proc- 
essed from the firs of the California Sierras (photo 1). Here 
the bark is stripped from the trees by means of high steam 
pressure, shredded, screened and packaged in a moist condi- 
tion. It contains the cambial layer of the tree, the nutrient- 
bearing zone between bark and wood so rich in protein 
elements. It has produced remarkable root and plant growth 
in our orchids, and has many advantages over soil. 

Nematodes, destructive to roots of African violets, fungi, 
insects and weed seeds are not found in the bark of firs, 
thereby making sterilization unnecessary. It is uniform in com- 
position, and can be supplemented with nutrients at each 
mixing to meet individual needs. It holds moisture without 
being soggy, and for a longer period. It is much lighter to 
handle, clean and woodsy-smelling, and can easily be spooned 
into pots without damage to the roots. It holds the fertilizers 
well and subsequent feedings can be tapered off. 

The chemical composition of fir bark is roughly pH 4.3 
(acid); phosphorus, medium low; potassium, medium low; 
nitrogen, none. Decomposition of fir bark is slow if properly 
watered. With this knowledge in mind, plus the fact that 
our tap water is alkaline, we decided to use the same nutrients 
in the mix as used in sterilized violet soil mix, plus a prepara- 
tion of wholly organic dehydrated odorless whale solubles 
and peat moss, to supplement nitrogen. 

The mixture was made as follows: to each quart of com- 
mercial fir bark, fine or medium, was added one teaspoon 
steamed bone meal, one teaspoon superphosphate, one table- 
spoon ground eggshells, one tablespoon fine charcoal, and 
three tablespoons of the whale preparation. No doubt com- 
mercially sterilized cow manure could be used in place of 

(Please turn page ®) 
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Protected by Ne 


You'll want several pairs 
of the new multi-color 
design SOFT TOUCH 
gloves. They’re so smart- 
ly styled and practical 
that you'll never again 
use ugly, clumsy gloves. 
One size fits almost 
everyone. Washable — 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pastel Colors: Green, 
blue, and yellow with 
harmonizing multi-color 
back. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE If your dealer cannot 
oupply you, — direct 
rom us at $1.00 per 

AT BETTER DEALERS pair. Specify color. No 
EVERYWHERE! C.O.D.’s. 


BROOKVILLE GLOVE COMPANY, INC, 


BROOKVILLE, PA. 


“FREE COLOR 
CATALOG 
Toll Bearded Iris 
EDEN ROAD 
IRIS GARDEN 


Pe Ae et ae 
O0s. 1014.14 eb 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L595M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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photo 6 
(Continued from page 47) 


the whale. The mixture was thoroughly moistened until one 
could almost squeeze out the water, then stirred until the 
water was well incorporated into the bark. Dry fir bark used 
in a pot will resist ordinary watering and the plant will dry 
up. It is therefore very important to have the mixture uni- 
formly damp, and to prevent its drying out in the pots. We 
feel that if the bark is kept properly damp, the water added 
will not run through into the saucer as is the case with soil, 
but will be soaked up by the moist bark. 

The mixture was placed in a redwood flat, and very voung 
violet plants and rooted leaves were planted. A control red- 
wood flat of soil mix containing same nutrients in the same 
proportion was planted at the same time with violets of the 
same age and size (photo 2). Both flats were placed side by 
side under fluorescent lights and watered equally for about 
four months. There was no addition of fertilizer to either 
flat during this time. At the end of the four-month period 
the African violets in the fir bark were larger than the others, 
and some were in bloom (photo 3). In lifting these for pot- 
ting; they were found to have masses of dense root growth 
about four to five inches long. The fir bark was porous and 
springy, whereas the soil mix in the other flat had settled and 
packed from watering. Now, several weeks after potting, these 
fir bark-grown violets are covered with blooms, rich in color 
and texture, the leaves heavy and glossy. Watering has been 
required less often than necessary with soil mixes. 

A small pan with a rooted leaf placed in fir bark developed 
roots that filled the entire container and bloomed with no 
additional fertilizer (photo 4). Two plants of the same vari- 
ety of African violets were potted, the smaller of the two in 
fir bark, and the larger in soil (photo 5). Under the same 
set of conditions they progressed as in photo 6. More nitrog- 
enous fertilizer was added to the mixture used for the larger 
plants, at the rate of about 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
volume. 

Some of our larger plants, particularly the supremes, have 
almost doubled in size in the short time they have been in 
fir bark. Others have grown very large, heavy petioled leaves 
and long-stemmed, large, rich-hued flowers, but perhaps a 
bit leggy. 

We are convinced from the trials made to date that rooting 
and subsequent culture of African violets in fir bark may be 
very successfully pursued, and that this culture has many 
advantages to the indoor home gardener, but we will experi- 
ment further to determine the most desirable quantities of 
nutrients to add to the fir bark for our particular cultural 
circumstances in different aged plants. In all African violets 
in fir bark mix, however, we have seen more rapid growth 
and earlier more prolific blooming. # 
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(Continued from page 39) 
following spring. Like any other kind 
of transplanted seedling, one must 
water them when necessary. In early 
spring it is easy to dig up each pot 
and plant it in its permanent location. 
You will probably find that roots are 
growing out in all directions right 
through the pots. The plants will 
bloom the first spring. If they are in 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 


PEONIES - IRIS - DAYLILIES 


64 full-color pages 
a favorable location they will be a of flowering delights! 
joy for many years to come. Over 1,000 varieties; 
' Plants do not always mature seeds, or | acw and old - favorites 
if it is a hybrid variety, it may not come = . displayed in full natural 
_ ; color and clearly de- 
true from seeds. In that case older scribed to aid you in 
plants may be divided in early spring , your choice, with help- 
or cuttings may be taken after the > ful cultural directions. 
plant has blossomed. Remove the - Many special bargain 
lower leaves and plant the cutting in aoe included. Send 
a pot. Sink the pot to the rim in a XS for —— copy now! 
shady location, and place a glass jar vey 
over it. When the cutting has rooted, 
the jar is removed. The plant can be 
reset the following spring. 
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and receive your new 1958 Wild 
Catalog plus FREE Dwarf Iris, 


In looking through seed and nursery dainty and delightful addition DEPT. GX-58 SARCOXIE, MO. 
catalogs, one finds quite a number sto your garden, —§ —__-j/ 
of varieties of Alyssum saxatile. The 


variations are in height and shade of | Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 


yellow. ‘Compactum’ may be exactly : > : : 
sa nae ay saan deaalinn x: cual friends? They can subscribe for | year at just $3.00. Send 


as the height given in different cata- orders to 543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
logs is not consistent—it varies from 
eight to 12 inches. ‘Flore-pleno’ is 
the double form, very bright, showy 
and in blossom for a long time. 
Alyssum saxatile ‘Citrinum’ is a 
paler yellow than saxatile but with the 
same habit of growth. This color 
blends in beautifully with pink or 


" 
lavender tulips. The variety “Dudley | <p 
Neville’ grows nine inches high with > 


chrome vellow blossoms. ‘Silver Queen’ Old Favorites and Newer Varieties. Order now, direct from this ad. All 
2 , plants sent postpaid and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

makes a charming rock garden plant. *For — —e plants you order from either group below you will get 

It grows to a foot in height with sul- your choice of one plant from the same group FREE. 


fur yellow flowers. ‘Gold Dust’ grows BEST FAVORITE VARIETIES $1 each 


four inches high with golden yellow eR Order 5 and get 1 FREE 
‘ ch " Wee Willie Winkle Double Inspiration Velvet Empress Young Bess 
blossoms—an attractive, dwarf early oilminiature) Blue Peak Strike Me Pink Valor 
. : : See ae iant Snow Prince Red King Bridesmaid Holida 
blooming plant for borders or rock Bernice _ White Pride Pink Ideal Black Magic 
gardens with dry or sandy soil. —" ln 
Alyssum montanum may grow from Giant Red Bicolor Camelia (Lyons) Wayzata Pink Spice 


7 y ; . St. Lovis Sundance Wild Rosa DbI. Wine Velvet Girl 
three to four inches in height or as Ember Pink 


much as eight inches. The yellow NEWER VARIETIES $2 each 


blossoms are fragrant and appear a Order 5 and get 1 FREE 


. natn. — Lorna Doone Royal Lace (supreme) Northern Cheer Longfolia Double Red 
little later than saxatile ‘ Aly ssumM Drops O' Wine Angel Lace (supreme) Flamingo Star Pink 
al pest re blooms in late spring and Royal Bouquet Dixie Moonbeam Red Eye Star Blue 


oad z Vivian Tinkerbelle Thunderhead Supreme TV Stage Line 
early summer. The spreading mats | White Pride (supreme) Double Uncle Bob Pink Caress TV Rose Prom 
, My Choice Ebb Tide Bittersweet 


> inc TV Cut Velvet 
of soft yellow are three to four inches Pink Baby's Breath Pink Feather Ruthie Pink Miracle 


| : x} Mendata Dark Eyed Dream Cara Mia Supreme Stephanie 
ugn. Fire Dance White Goddess Geneva Lark Little Sweetheart 


) , » a Pink Camelia Supreme Modernaire Double Garnet Bive Nocturne 
Alyssum argenteum may grow up to Tonkedale) 


15 inches with silvery leaves. The Order today while stocks are complete. Specify varieties wanted. 
‘ All plants mailed postpaid in 214"' shipping pots. 
clustered heads of deep yellow flowers 


Buell’s GLOXINIA PLANTS FREE Catalog 


appear later than saxatile and con- | Sturdy plants, carefully packed. Assorted of Gloxinias and African Violets. Contains 


. ae colors only . . . no choice $1 each ppd.; 2 many money-saving offers, seed, soil, books, 
tinue on through the summer. Aly S- | plants—$1.85; 4 plants—$3.50; 6 plants—$4.75. other house plants. Write for free copy. 
sum spinosum has silvery foliage. Spiny 


: . ALBERT H. BUELL Dept. M-85, Eastford, Conn. 
flower branches grow a foot tall. 
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Save You Money... 
Save You Work 
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ELECTRIC 
LAWN TRIMMER 
AND EDGER 
A real beauty in 

looks and per- 
formance. 2-way 
swivel head 
changes blade 
position for edg- 
ing or trimming. ' 

110-v motor, 

5” blade. Fast, f ff 
safe, powerful! j 


ELECTRIC 
KUL-T-VATOR 
Why slave over 
a back-breakin, 
hoe? Kul- 

Vator aerates, 
cultivates, pul- 
verizes . . . elec- 
trically! Self- 
powered by 
110-v. motor. 
Sturdy, efficient 
. built to last! 


~ 


A 


-_ 


ELECTRIC 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


Sensational 
new Lock-Cut 
blade design 
holds twigs and 
branches with- 
out slipping. 
110-v. motor, 
fingertip 
switch, 12” tool 
steel blade. 
HEDGE TRIMMER 
ATTACHMENT 
FOR %” ELECTRIC 
DRILL 
12” blade in 
new Lock- 
Cut design to 
hold twigs 
and branches 
without 
slipping. 


CENTRAL STAMPING & MFG. CO. 
POLO, ILLINOIS 





window or 


Sas LHE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


Early last worms ate the 
leaves of our Chinese elm trees. We 


summer 


sprayed them with 55 per cent Mala- 
thion, then all the leaves died and fell 
off. What would you advise us to use? 
Mrs. W. B. B., Tennessee. 
Cankerworms often defoliate 
elm trees in late April or early May. 


Chinese 
The 
cankerworm moths emerge from the soil 
at the first signs of spring. The females 
cannot fly but crawl up the tree and lay 
the branches and These 
eggs hatch about the time the leaves first 


eggs on twigs. 
appear and the caterpillars soon strip the 
Sticky bands may be used 
to prevent cankerworms from crawling up 


tree of leaves. 


the trees. These bands, of tree tanglefoot, 
must be placed around the tree early in 
the year, usually in late February or 
early March. If this is not done then the 
tree should be sprayed as soon as cater- 
pillars are detected feeding. Lead arsenate 
used at the rate of one tablespoonful per 
gallon of water is entirely effective if good 
obtained. If wash off 
the spray shortly after it is applied, then 
a second application may be necessary. By 


the middle of May there 


spray, for the cankerworms are soon gone 


coverage is rains 


is no need to 


and the fall brood is not serious. 

Our picture window on the south re- 
flects so much heat that it is necessary 
to replant the shrubbery every year. 
Can you suggest a way of keeping the 
reflected heat from the shrubs? Mrs. 
R. W. G., South Dakota. 

Generally from a 


be con- 


heat 
cannot 


speaking, the 
brick wall 
trolled, but the amount of heat reflected 
must control the kind of plants used. The 
absolute maximum temperature a shrub 
or perennial can tolerate must determine 
what plants are suitable in front of the 
The amount of heat 
reflected by the window may be decreased 


somewhat if shades other than white are 


picture window. 


used. White reflects the maximum amount 
of heat, black the least. 

What is the correct depth for plant- 
ing old fashioned bleeding hearts? Mrs. 
M. B., Indiana. 

The fleshy, peony-like roots of bleeding 
hearts should be planted carefully so as 


not to break them and damage the 
“eyes.” The eyes should be covered only 
to a depth of about two inches. 

When and how should dogwoods be 
transplanted? Is it true that dogwood 
doesn’t like fertilizer? Mrs. C. F. H., 
Ohio. 

Transplant dogwoods as you would an 
evergreen with a ball of dirt. If the plants 
are very small they may be moved bare 
root. Early spring is the best 
transplant them and with 
fertilizer added is excellent to fill in 
around the balled tree. Or, work 12-12-12 
fertilizer into the surface soil around the 
tree. They like a moderate amount of fer- 
tilizer and a neutral or slightly acid soil. 
In ordinary soil use one four-inch pot full 
of fertilizer for each inch of diameter of 
the tree. 

My aunt in East Texas uses coffee 
grounds as a mulch around lilies and 
The plants are beautiful. Do 
coffee or tea grounds have any nutrient 
value, or would they harbor unde- 
sirable bugs? Mrs. G. G. H., Oklahoma. 

Coffee and tea grounds have practically 


time to 
a good soil 


roses. 


no value as fertilizer. As a soil conditioner 
they would be of some value if used in 
sufficient quantities. 
spring I planted five 
bushes, after mixing sand and fertilizer 
into the soil. The bushes seemed healthy, 
but as the buds appeared, not one of 
them opened. Can you tell me what is 
wrong? Mrs. G. E. S., Missouri. 

If the petals of the flower bud turn 
brown and the flower barely starts to open, 


Last rose 


or is deformed, or remains entirely closed 
and dries up, the buds are likely infested 
with thrips. It is impossible to reach 
the thrips with sprays or dusts once 
they are in the flower buds. Spraying the 
buds every ten days from the time they 
are just starting to form with a spray con- 
taining DDT will prevent most of the 
thrips from gaining access to the buds. 
Either a DDT spray or a Malathion spray 
will kill thrips if it contacts them, and 
will not injure the rose buds. 

Please tell me how to keep creeping 
phlox within bounds. I have a row set 
ten or 12 


inches from the driveway. 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 


in this column. 


No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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Free Folder: 
Eliminating Gladiolus Thrips 


A new folder on the control of thrips 
that attack gladiolus bulbs has been 
prepared by the makers of Lysol, a dis- 
infectant available at most drug and 
grocery stores. The folder is offered free 
on request from Lehn & Fink Products 
Corporation, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


The space from where the roots are set 
to the driveway looks dry and dead. All 
the green tips that are six to 12 inches 
long are lying on the drive. Should it 
be sheared after blooming? Mrs. 


U. L. H., Kentucky. 


As Phlox subulata grows at the tips and 
spreads over the ground the leaves near 
the base of the plant die, leaving a bushy 
tip at a distance from where the plant was 
set. This is usually what happens if the 
plants are set alongside shrubbery, and are 
forced to seek additional light. In full sun 
the plants should spread in all directions 
and as the procumbent stems root they 
should make a solid mat of short branches 
without any pruning. Try moving the stems 
by laying them alongside of the drive, and 
place a thin covering of soil over the 
stems. The old plants should root all along 
their length and send up new growths in 
all directions. 


We are pestered with land crabs 
(about three or four inches long and 
a dirty gray in color). They burrow in 
the lawn and garden, even around the 
roots of shrubs and roses. How can we 
get rid of them? Mrs. G. F., Michigan. 


The land crabs to which you refer are 
crayfish. They may be destroyed by pour- 
ing an ounce or two of carbon disulphide 
in each hole and plugging it up. The fumes 
will kill the crayfish. Fumes of carbon 
disulfide are both ill smelling and highly 
inflammable. Crayfish are true aquatic 
animals, and breathe by the use of true 
gills. Since sprays containing DDT seem 
to be extremely toxic to gill breathing 
organisms, such as fish and sowbugs, it is 
likely that the same spray would be equally 


Family Garden 
Cuts the Food Bill 

A half-acre garden should supply 
the vegetable needs for a large family 
for a year, according to a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture bulletin. This 
would cut the food bill by roughly 
one-fourth, since most families spend 
that much of their food budget for 
vegetables and small fruits. Last year 
the average American family of four 
persons spent $1,708 for food. 
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effective in destroying crayfish. Simply 
dust the wettable powder of DDT around 
so that some is washed into the water at 
the bottom of their holes. This should 
destroy them very quickly. 

The strawberry ‘Baron Solemacher’ 
is described as similar to the wild fruit. 
Seeds are advertised of this variety. I 
would like to know if it is worthwhile 
to grow this strawberry from seeds, and 
how should they be planted? M. N. B., 
Kansas. 


The strawberry ‘Baron Solemacher’ is 
easily grown from seed. The seeds are sown 
on the surface of the seed bed, preferably 
a seed flat indoors. Soon the plants appear 
and can be transplanted to individual con- 
tainers. The plants soon bloom and come 
into bearing, showing bloom, green berries 
and ripe ones all at the same time. The 
fruit is small, similar to the wild straw- 
berry, and the amount of fruit per plant 
is of no consequence. As an ornamental 
plant it is interesting, but as a food pro- 
ducing plant it is of little importance. 


We have heard that pine and walnut 
sawdusts are poison to certain plants. 
Is this true? Is sawdust from any of 
the evergreens objectionable, and _ is 
there any limit to the amount to use? 
C. C. F., Ohio. 

Contrary to popular belief, sawdust and 
shavings of any kind make excellent mulch- 
ing material. An excessive amount in the 
soil tends to deplete the nitrogen during 
the time it is in the process of decay. If 
commercial fertilizer or stable dressing is 
added along with the sawdust this hazard 
is overcome. I have had excellent results 
substituting all kinds of sawdust and shav- 
ings for peat moss and except for its color 
have found no objections to its use. 


My spreading yews have grown out 
of control. How can I get rid of them? 
M. R., Michigan. 

The spreading American species of yew, 
Taxus canadensis, inhabits extensive areas 
of the Northern forests but is largely re- 
placed for landscape purposes by im- 
proved varieties of Japanese yews. If it 
is your purpose to get rid of them entirely 
cut them off in June and spray the area 
with Ammate brush killer. 


is the best 
process to use in planting pecans to 
grow for nut bearing trees? Mrs. D. K., 
Missouri. 

To grow pecans the first and most im- 
portant thing is to secure from a nursery 
budded trees that are from proven parent 
trees. Some of the larger nurseries in 
Missouri have spent much time and money 
in searching out 


When, where and how 


trees, for propagating 
purposes, that are hardy, prolific and with 
fruit of good quality and size. Pecan trees 
are difficult to transplant for the young 
tree root is usually a single long taproot. 
It is preferable to plant small stock in 
early spring, in good soil, and they should 
be planted at least 50 feet apart. 
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Save You Money... 
Save You Work 


QUALITY 
ALWAYS 
GUARANTEED 


COMBINATION YARD 
CART SPREADER 

2 helpers in 1. 
Big, sturdy 

cart holds 3% 
oe | 


comes complete 
with fine- 
quality covered 
spreader 
mechanism. 


LAWN 
SPREADER 
Choice of 3 
sizes from 16” 
to28” for 








every need. 
Finest qual- 
ity construc- 
tion, new- 
design accu- 
rate feed 
control. 


BARRO- 

CART 

Handles like a 
wheelbarrow, 
yet does the 
work of a cart! 
Extra-large 

4% cu. ft. 
capacity, auto- 
motive-type 
cradle suspen- 
sion for extra 
strength. Built- 
in rear tool rack. 
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Dust- 
Resistance 
for Life 


©100% Organic «De-Odorized 
e Non-Burning 

Easy to use. Inexpensive. Im- 
proves soil structure. Contains 
all growth nutrients. Use in- 
doors, outdoors. SAFE TO USE 
on anything that grows. Mix 
with water or use with hose ap- 
plicator. 1 gal. covers 2500- 
3000 sq. ft. Excellent for lawns. 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY 
STORE, or if not available, di- 
rect, postpaid. 

PINT $ 9 


$1 quart . 


ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO. 
1 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Dept. J 


Enjoy the Bright, 
Care-Free Beauty 


of ZONAL 


Geraniums 


in Beds and Borders, 
Window Boxes, Urns, etc. 


Order these brilliant beauties $ 95 
Deep Salmon or Light Pink; 12 for 3 
White. Named varieties. Plants 

4” to 8” tell, will bloom 

istaction guaranteed. 30 for $15.95 
WRITE FOR FREE ‘58 CATALOG! 
WILSON BROS. 


by color: Dark or Bright Red; 
! 8 for $ 2.85 
soon. Safe arrival and sat- 
ROACHDALE 35-A, INDIANA 
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Planting 
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GREENHOUSE 


by Elvin McDonald 


for Winter 


Earty May is not too late for 
planting kalanchoe seeds for Christ- 
mas and winter bloom this coming 
season. Once the plants are started 
they can summer outdoors until cool 
weather blows in. This ability makes 
kalanchoes easy to fit into a busy 


| summer, yet they produce bright at- 
| tractive foliage and flowers during 
| the most bloomless time of the year. 
| I’ve grown kalanchoes for years and 


during most of that time I’ve chosen 
to keep quiet about it because I did 
not know how to pronounce the name. 
Kalanchoes are succulents when re- 
ferred to in a general manner, so 
I’ve always remarked in a casual, 
professorish manner “aren’t these 
lovely succulents?”. Succulents is suffi- 
ciently complicated sounding to satisfy 
even the most curious person! Kalan- 
choe is pronounced kal-an-KO-ee. The 
last part rhymes with doughy. 

To start the seeds, fill a pot or 
shallow box with a mixture of half 
sand and half black loam. Firm and 


| smooth the mixture with a piece of 
| board. Carefully sow the fine seeds 


on top of the soil and water with a 


| misty spray to cover. Slip a_ plastic 


bag over the container to provide con- 
stant moisture. The seeds come up in 
about ten days, and they should be 
grown where enough sunlight reaches 
them to induce stocky, sturdy growth. 


| Remove the plastic cover as soon as 


germination seems to be complete, but 
watch with extreme care to be sure 
that the baby plants do not dry out 


| at any time. This would be fatal for 
| young seedlings. 


When the weather settles, the con- 
tainer may be set outdoors in a pro- 
tected place that receives early morn- 


| ing or late evening sun. A seed flat 


makes an elegant bed for your neigh- 
bor’s dogs and cats (but of course, 
not yours). A piece of chicken wire 
or other screening can be bent into 
place around the flat for protection 
from pets until the plants are large 
enough to take care of themselves. 
When the seedlings crowd, _ they 
should be transplanted to four-inch 
pots of a light soil heavily mixed with 
peat moss. Equal parts loam, sand, 
leaf mold and peat make a good soil 
mix. Sink the pots outdoors, and be- 
fore frost is expected, bring them in- 
doors to a sunny window that will be 
cool at night—-55 to 60 degrees. 

Kalanchoes grow best if new plants 
are started each year from cuttings 
(which root easily in moist sand and 
peat) or seeds. 

Kalanchoe Blossfeldiana is the red- 
flowered species grown commercially 
for Christmas and winter sale. It has 
clusters of small scarlet flowers. ‘Fiery 
Blossom’ is said to have fiery scarlet 
flowers three times the size of old vari- 
eties. I observed ‘Yellow Darling’ re- 
cently, and it impressed me with strong 
lemon-yellow flowers of outstanding 
brightness. ‘Brilliant Star’ has brilliant 
red blooms. “Tom Thumb’ is a dwarf 
form with striking red flowers. 

All kalanchoes have fleshy foliage 
and the flowers keep readily in flower 
arrangements. 

House plants can become a valuable 
asset to your outdoor garden if you 
consider their many useful possibilities. 
I gardened in a new yard last year, 
and one tour of the back yard re- 
vealed an area that catered to chick- 
weed, creeping Charlie and plaintain. 
(With dappled shade from tall trees, 
tight, poorly drained soil, and a com- 
plete lack of grass, the spot would 
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seem to have ideal ingredients for a 
cement patio!) We solved the prob- 
lem at practically no expense by the 
use of some extra house plant cut- 
tings. Early in May I spaded the plot 
deeply and added generous amounts 
of peat moss and coarse vermiculite. 

I planted coleus in a casual line 
across the back part of the bed, then 
tall wax begonias and sultanas, and 
bordered the bed with some extra 
gloxinia seedlings and dwarf wax 
begonias. Within two weeks’ time the 
bed had caught on and nothing in our 
yard was more attractive last year. 
A friend provided us with a cupful 
of achimenes (cupid’s bower) tuber- 
cles right after the planting was made, 
so I poked them down among the 
plants. They were in full bloom from 
July until frost. 

Window Boxes 

Window box plantings of house 
plants are ideal. Grouped together in 
this manner, the plants are easy to 
care for. If you scatter them through 
a mixed border of annuals and peren- 
nials, you'll probably forget them 
when frost comes—or a rambunctious 
daylily will spread over a timid house 
plant and you'll put your foot in its 
middle some day. Line the box with a 
layer of sphagnum moss. The moss 
helps to keep the box from drying 
out so quickly. Then fill the box with 
a rich, humusy soil and begin plant- 
ing. The most delicate of plants can 
be grown on the north side of a house 
with protection from strong winds and 
rain—African violets, episcias, be- 
gonias, maidenhair fern, philodendron, 
pothos and almost any other house 
plant that grows 
shaded place. 

In August or September cuttings 


naturally’ in a 
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Kalanchoe 
Blossfeldiana 


may be taken from window box 
plants and new, small plants started 
that can be handled easily in the 
house—or the large plants can be 
potted and brought indoors. 


Hanging Baskets 


Don’t overlook the beauty to be 
derived from hanging basket plant- 
ings outdoors. Line the baskets with 
a layer of sphagnum moss to help 
maintain moisture. If the plants to 
be used in the planting have just 
been repotted, set the pots inside the 
basket and pack them tight in the 
basket with more moss, or with pot- 
ting soil. The plants can be set directly 
into the baskets if you desire. If left 
to grow in their own pots, the plants 
can be more easily cared for in the 
fall, and lack of moisture will not be 
such a summer time problem. 

The baskets may be hung from a 
tree, porch post, clothesline pole, or 
anything else appropriate, so long as 
water dripping from the basket is 
not harmful. The best way to water 
hanging baskets is to take them down 
and set the basket in a container of 
water until it is thoroughly soaked. 
They can be watered while hanging, 
but it’s hard to be thorough. 

Hanging baskets are best suited to 
the conditions in a shaded garden or 
on a porch where they will be pro- 
tected from hot winds and burning 
sunshine. These plants are suited to 
hanging basket culture in the shaded 
garden: Vinca major, ivy geraniums, 
double or fancy frilled petunias, 
achimenes, strawberry begonias (saxi- 
fraga), hanging basket tuberous be- 
gonias, and episcias. Standard pe- 
tunias and geraniums need more sun 
to grow and bloom satisfactorily. # 














if you love 
FLOWERS... 
you should have 


greenhouse 


Don’t lose the pleasure of your favorite 
hobby for a single moment . . . get a climate con- 


trolled ORLYT. greenhouse, and garden to your 
heart’s content the yeor around . . . day or night 
. rain or shine... 


365 days a year you can grow rare and interesting 
subjects including exotic Orchids, African violets and 


| Jush tropical plants. Start seedlings early and save 


money propogating your own shrubs, perennials 


| or trees from cuttings. 


PAY AS YOU GROW 


Anyone can now afford an ORLYT. Free-standing 
and lean-to models in dozens of sizes and styles 
from $365. Completely prefabricated so you can 
build it yourself and save money too! The ORLYT 
below is only $650., or less than $10. a week, 
completely installed on our No 

Money Down, 3-year Pay Plan. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR NEW, FREE 
COLOR 
CATALOG 
38-58 


Lorp TCM rly 


IRVINGTON, NY 





“AL GARDEN MARKERS sor‘ehes 


i i 2 auge steel wir - ~ THE 
White Zine Galvanized Steel —— : BEGINNING 
9 DIFFERENT STYLES — W¢,prepay east of the Miss. GARDENER 


A—12 inch hair pin type........ 18 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.00 
B— 7 inch plant label......... ...... 80 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $10.00 
C—10°’ Garden Marker 10°’ High.. 15 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.50 
D— 3°’ Swing label 10" High........ 20 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 3.00 
E—11!/, inch Rose Marker 12 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 5.50 
F—20 inch Display double, like E 10 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 7.50 
G—21 inch Single wire cesueeee 29 for § 1.50; 100 for $ 5.75 


. 
H— 6 inch Pot label : ..... 30 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 2.50 | A ] 
] — 4 in. for African Violets............100 for § 1.00; 1000 for $ 6.00 | €SSON Zn 
TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 
and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 


20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. Add 
10% to all above prices if west of Miss. River. 


Everlasting Label Co,, sor 693, raw row. mich | HT NNT NG 


P S By Olga Rolf Tieman 


For the Garden 


Write for our free 1958 Catalog illustrated in color and black 
and white. Filled with information on the culture of hardy WE SEEM INCLINED to sow seeds too 
garden lilies and describing the world’s largest selection of Meee batted roe ae , ’ 7 


these beautiful plants. generously rather than too sparingly 
We handle all importation details in order to insure full rows without 

to American Customers. . : : 
vacant spots. When germination con- 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms | ditions are not the best, as for instance 


Dept G Georgetown Ontario, Can a crusted surface over the seed bed, 
° ° ’ ’ ° ee ° 
7 the seeds find that in number there 


is strength. Together they are able to 
push through the soil when individual 








a Beautiful IRIS seeds would find it almost impossible. 


KM The result is that often the plants 

eo 2 a “jy; og “i: are crowded. The only way they can 

FREE! Colertul Catelog grow is up and they soon become 

oe —— Wash. sate ack ~7- gaa alarmingly leggy and spindling. When 


Dept. F-5, VAN WERT, OHIO forced to compete for moisture, plant 


cacwin @ | food and sun, they become stunted 
THE HOME OF RARE TREES 100 TULIPS 3°? in growth. When root crops such as 


PAID 


Hardy Cedar of Lebanon—3’-4' $14.00 Order Now —Pay Next Fall! '"¥-S- | beets or carrots are squeezed like sar- 
Sciadopitys- Umbrella Pine 12-15" 7.00 For a limited time onlv, vou can get a choice mixture of 


Mehonies Pinnata — 2.3’ 12.00 all the popular tulip colors at extra-low prices. Order now | dines in a can, the roots remain small 


and we will ship vour bulbs cop plus postage at planting ° ee 
Fagus Sylvatica Tortuosa—1’ 15.00 | | thi'Ssottaze’ cee ee tee omBER, ang ve ull pay | and misshapen. The same deformities 


bulblets.*’ Each is about 4” around — big as a fifty cent 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY piece. They 


are uaranteed to bloom next spring. Order 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. now! For our FREE catalog write . . 


Ackerman Nurseries, 452 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. UNTHINNED 


Garden Now in an Whatever your favorite flowers 
— mums, geraniums, gardenias, 


African violets — enjoy them 


i throughout the winter with an 
Aluminum Greenhouse EVERLITE “garden under glass”, 





¢ Maintenance free construction 
e Graceful curved glass eaves 


e Precision prefabricated — can 
be expanded anytime 


e Lean-to and free stand- 
ing models 


e Full line of EVERLITE 
accessories, including 
automatic heating, 
ventilating and 
humidifying a 
Models from $187.50 


Write for prices and free literature G58 


tluminum Greenhouses, Fore, V8015 LORAIN AvE., 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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occur when tuberous-rooted flowering 
plants such as Mertensia virginica or 
platycodon are pressed for space in 
which to expand. 

The rows must be thinned in order 
to have space in which the plants can 
grow normally and develop into beau- 
tiful specimens. Thinning is the proc- 
ess of pulling out or removing the 
surplus seedling plants. Unless the 
soil is very sandy and well drained, 
one should not undertake such work 
while the soil is wet or it will become 
hard and packed when walked on. 
Neither should the plants be wet from 
rain or dew because moist foliage pro- 
vides ideal conditions for scattering 
vexing fungus diseases. 

Ideally, the soil should be some- 
what moist. A cloudy day is advisable, 
or the work can be done toward eve- 
ning. The younger the plants are the 
less root disturbance there will be to 
the plants left in the row. In the case 
of most flowering plants, the weakest 
seedlings are pulled, leaving the best 
plants to grow. 

The space to be left between plants 
varies according to the habit of 
growth. A rough but not infallible 
rule is one-half the ultimate height. 
This is about right for such things as 
zinnias, snapdragons, and marigolds. 
Using that rule for low growing plants 
such as sweet alyssum or pansies would 
be spacing them much too close. And 
for such vegetables as sweet corn, 
beets, and onions, they would be 
spaced too far apart. It is also a thor- 
oughly unreliable rule for spacing vine 
crops such as cucumber and squash. 

Thinning may be started just as 
soon as seedlings are well up, but 
until they have made their true leaves, 
they cannot be reset successfully if the 
plants are not to be discarded. Thin- 
ning should always be done before 
the plants crowd each other and grow 
leggy because of lack of space, light 
and air. 


When the thinning has been com- 
pleted, especially if a great many 
plants had to be removed and there 
was root disturbance to those remain- 
ing, water the rows well and apply a 
mulch. If the work must be done on 
a hot, windy day and the remaining 
plants are good sized, it may be neces- 
sary to shade them in some way for a 
day or two. If one knows there will be 
considerable root disturbance, it is 
sometimes better to cut out the un- 
necessary plants instead of pulling 
them. 
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Except with such things as poppies 
(which are almost impossible to reset 
successfully), the thinnings can be 
transplanted to other rows or other 
parts of the garden, or given to some- 
one who has need of them. Vegetable | 
thinnings can often be utilized if they 
can be left until of usable size. Young 
beets can be used as greens. The larg- 
est onions can be pulled from time 
to time as needed until just the right 
number remains in the rows. Small | 
carrots can be eaten or canned. Head 
lettuce thinnings can be placed in 
plastic bags in the refrigerator and 
used as leaf lettuce. 

Sometimes one thinning is all that 
is necessary, especially with ornamen- 
tal plants; but with vegetables such 
as carrots and onions, several thin- 
nings are better, using what we can 
as food. It also gives a margin of 
safety should there be any loss from 
some cause among the 
plants. © 


remaining 


The Canna 
(Continued from page 27) 


best remedy for this is selecting 
healthy plants for rootstocks and 
avoiding overwatering. This disease 
can extend from the buds into the 
stem of the plant and may ruin the 
entire plant. 

Today's hybridized cannas no 
longer resemble the older plants which 
were sometimes called “Indian shot” 
because of the seed pods they grew. 
The newer plants are much shorter 
and have a gorgeous range of color 
in their huge showy flower clusters. 
They have been developed in colors 
which range from pure white to fiery 
scarlet, including yellow, rose, scarlet, 
ivory, and crimson. 

The new dwarf cannas are ex- 
ceedingly popular with the small 
home owner. Their diminutive size re- 
quires less space for a proper setting. 
Some German-developed varieties are 
only 30 inches high when in full 
bloom. These same varieties may be 
used to provide indoor displays in the 
winter. This may be done after the 
curing process is completed in the fall. 
Place the rootstock in a large pot— 
ceramic pots shown in wrought iron 
holders are wonderful for this pur- 
pose. Keep the soil moist until the 
new growth appears. Then place the 
pot in a sunny window, feed with 
soluble plant food, and water well. 
The blossoms will be a welcome addi- 
tion to a dreary winter window scene. 


MAKE GARDENING EASIER 


M U LCH WITH 
ADORNA « ORGANIC MULCH, 


the organic mulch that helps in 
three ways — 


* Smothers weeds 
* Reduces cultivation 
* Retains moisture 
Perfect for flowers, vegetables, Roses, Iris, 
strawberries, shrubbery. Prevents mud splatter 
around foundation plantings. Provides a rich 
brown background for flowers and shrubs. 
Packed in easy-to-handle 60 Ib. bags. 180 Ibs. 
covers 250 sq. ft., one inch deep. 
Prices f.o.b. Spring Valley, N. Y. 


60 Ibs. . $2.50 
oe 


Order from ad or write for free folder. 


Pride of the Valley Mills, Inc. 
Box FGM Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Fast HOSE SHUT-OFF 


A REAL STEP-SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
No need to walk back to faucet to shut off the hose! 
Put BALL-FLOW shut-off between hose sections, near 
sprinkler, on car-washing brush, etc. From full flow 
to complete shut-off in one-quarter turn. Removable 
spray head for sprinkling included. Made of durable 
yclolac. Fits all 34” garden hose and at- 
tachments. Saves time; saves water. Order by % 
mail. ee satisfaction or money back. 
We pay delivery! 3 for $2.85 .............. each 


DRUMCLIFF CO., DEPT. 802, TOWSON 4, MD. 


NEw! 








PROTECTS PLANTS 
INTERNALLY 


JUST SCATTER 
AROUND PLANT 
AND WATER IN! 


Protects Roses, Flowers, Shrubs 


and Ornamentals against most insects. 


Write for Literature and Prices. 


CHEMICAL FORMULATORS, INC. 


NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 


BOX 26 





CLASSIFIED 


RATE 60 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.40 per issue. Special 


headings $1.50 extra. Initials, 
charaed for. 


GARDEN, Classified Deot., 


street address, city, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


state countea. 
Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Post office zone number will not be 
CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
Missouri. 


Terms: 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 





AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots. 


cides, charcoal, labels, 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G., 
Linwood, LN: ; eR et se oo 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Originators of Outstanding 
Varieties. Retail by Mail anywhere. Also Wholesale. 
Greenhouses, 4330 Auburn Road FM, 

_ Ore. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Plants, Rooted-cuttings, 
leaves. Krogman’s Violetry, 1365 South 125th 
Street Brookfield . Wisc. 


AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, 
and best. Listing dime, refunded on order. 
brook, Butler, _Ohio. 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES: 
Ruffled Innocence, 
varieties. Free List. 
City il, Mo. 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—15 varieties labeled 
or 20 unlabeled $2.00. Price list of 300 varieties, 
also” supplies. L. | Freudenburg, — Battle _Creek, Nebr. 


AFRIC AN VIOLET SEED ° “SPECIAL” $3.00. Con- 
tains 200 hybrid seeds (assorted colors, girl-types, 
doubles), planter, growing mixture and complete 
instructions. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th, Indian- 


apolis 18, Indiana. African Violet seed lists available. 
BIOLOGICAL INSECT PEST CONTROL 


HORDES OF INSECTS INFEST gardens—orchards 
—crops. Ladybug control is a proved success. Garden 
supply. $3.00 postpaid. Complete information free. 
Ransom Seed Company, San Gabriel, Calif. 


BIRD HOUSES 
AC ORN WREN HOUSE. Wrens rent on » sight « our 
beautiful mottled, permanent, two-tone a wren 
house, molded like a great big acorn—6'%” x 9”. 
Cleaned by twist of wrist. Send today, without obli- 
gation, for full size picture—free. See before you 


buy. “One picture is worth ten thousand words.” 
Pedco, Dept. FL-5, Hopkins, Minn. 


BULBS 


WRITE FOR NEW, free de Jager catalog listing 
all of the glorious imvorted bulbs available for your 
garden. 190 Asbury Street, So. Hamilton, Mass. 


insecti- 
wicking. Complete line. Cat- 





newest 
Easter- 


Chapel Sunset, 
Chartreuse Lace and other new 
Lois Hopper, 3940 Oak, Kansas 




















" BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORC HIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains speciai light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—full details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Ange'es 4. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMU MS—Large 
flowering recent introductions, 18 plants $2.00, Post- 
aid. Specify shipping date. Variety list free. Elm 
Tree Perennial Farm. Southington, Conn. 








HARDY MUMS—PERENNIAL PLANTS. Strong 
growing plants in Moss Pots. Not dormant stock, 
many old favorites. 3 plants $1.00 prepaid. Send 
for folder. Thon’s, 25 W. Golf, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois. 

FREE CHRYSANTHEMUM LIST includes Delphin- 
iums and Wax Plants. Six different chrysanthemum 
plants including Purple Waters $2.85. Terrace View 
Gardens, Greencastle, Ind. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Included free: “How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
With Domesticated Earthworms!"" Oakhaven 65, 
Cedar Hill, Tex, 
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CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT { for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-5, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 





GARDEN TRACTORS 
GARDEN TRACTORS—Special $109.00. 4 h.p. 
with tires. Universal Manufacturing Company, 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. HOES be- 
tween plants and rows, including strawberries. Elimi- 
nates hand hoeing. Nothing else like this. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first few in- 
quiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 60, Wisc. 


GERANIUMS 
379 SELECT VARIETIES. Zonals, Odd, Rare, Un- 
usual. Ivyleaf, Scenzedleaf, Fancyleaf, Lady Wash- 


ington, Dwarfs. Catalog 10c. Write for Specials. 
Cook's Geranium Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


GLADIOLUS 
GLADIOLUS — 1958 INTRODUCTIONS. Fire 
Flame in new color process on cover page. 150 other 


varieties described in catalog. Get one! Wholesale— 
Retail. Woodside Gladiolus Gardens, Webster, N.Y. 


" HOLLIES — ENGLISH, CHINESE, AMERICAN | 


CONTAINER GROWN. Ages 2 to 8 years. Price 
$2.00 per year delivered. Send 25c for complete 


a. Native American Holly Farms, Manheim 
. Pa. 











HOUSE PLANTS 


RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties. old and 
new, including beautiful exotics. Catalog 25c. Com- 
plete cultural instructions! Barrington Greenhouses, 
Dept. F. Barrington. N. 

ACHIMENES, GLOXINIA TUBERS. Rare House 
Plants. Catalog 10c. Tropical Paradise, 3724 Jack- 
son, Kansas City 28, Mo. 

HOUSE PLANT COLLECTION. 2 begonias, 2 
geraniums, 2 choice plants, ivy, fuchsia $3.50 post- 
paid. Price list. Country Greenhouses, Cook Hill 
Road, Danielson. Conn. 


DWARF IRIS—ten assorted colors postpaid $1.00. 
‘gg catalog. Buena Vista Iris Gardens, Vermillion, 








SATISFIED CUSTOMERS NATIONWIDE — Ap- 
preciate Guaranteed Top Quality Iris at reasonable 
prices from our Select listing of over 350 Modern 
Varieties — Gift with every order. Free catalog. 
Brown's Sunnyhill Gardens, Route 4, Box 145F, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


CHOICE SOUTHERN OREGON GROWN Iris at 
Reasonable Prices. Catalog on Request. Katherine's 
Gardens, 3563 Jacksonville Hwy., Medford, Ore. 
IRISES OF DISTINCTION. pa only the finest, 
at realistic prices. Free catalog. Easy Breeze Gardens, 
1421-R North 16th Avenue, Yakima, Wash. 


12 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $3.50 to $5.00 
Hemerocallis $2.00. 





value, $2.00. 9 varieties 
Labeled 5c per plant extra. Catalog Free. L. Freuden- 
burg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 

TEN DIFFERENT MODERN IRISES—S$3.95 post- 
paid. ($7.50 Value.) Labeled. No COD. Free 
at Blue Ribbon Iris Gardens, La Grange 5, 





IRIS SPECIALS. Catalog on request. Valley's End 
Gardens, Rt. No. 2, Box 622, Redlands, Calif. 


DISPOSAL SALE—$15.50 Collection. Violet Har- 
mony, Harbor Blue, Palomino, Inca Chief, Blue 
Sapphire, Happy Birthday, Foxfire, Top Flight, 
Frances Craig, Limelight, Cathedral Bells, Cliffs of 
Dover. Alternates available. Free list. George's Iris, 
Newberry, S. C 


THE BEST NEW IRIS. Large, vigorous rhizomes. 
ae Losey’s Gardens, Rt. 2G, Walla Walla, 
ash. 


FREE IRIS CATALOG, 
Ccmpare our prices. 
ville, Wash. 

IRIS BARGAIN—25 different for $3.00 prepaid. 


= Gardens, 9330 Blue Ridge, Kansas City 33 
° 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS $2.50, labeled; 25 dit- 
ferenc surplus iris unlabeled, tall bearded or min- 
iature $3.00 postpaid. Free catalog. Lawson Gardens, 
Valley Center, Calif. 

FAVORITE IRIS — Any 10, $2.50, labeled — Blue 
Rhythm, Blue Shimmer, Blue Valley, Casa Morena, 
Cascade Splendor, Chantilly, Chivalry, Cloth of Gold, 
Desert Song, Great Lakes, Helen McGregor, Lady 
Boscaween, New Snow, Ola Kala, Pink Cameo, 
ocket, Snow Flurry, Solid Mahogany. Landscape 
Iris or Daylilies—All colors, unlabeled, 25 all dif- 
ferent $3.00, 50 all different, $5.00. All plants 
postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Free Catalog. 
Pilley’s Garden, Dept. 51, Route 3, Box 263, 
Escondido, Calif. 

POPULARITY POLL IRIS—10 labeled for $4.00 
($7.00 value). Postpaid, all different colors. Satis- 
faction assured. Catalog. Evans Iris, 6690 Wilson 
Mills Road, Gates Mills, Ohio. 

BARGAINS! IRIS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Day- 
lilies, Daffodils, other plants. Free Catalog, no color. 
Roe Nursery, 10371 N. F. White Rd., San Jose, 
Calif. 

FAVORITE IRIS SPECIALS. List. 
$3.00 postpaid. Hilton Gardens, 
Kent, Wash. 


S, listing over 500 varieties, 
Cedar Lake Iris Gardens, Coi- 











Geraniums, ten 
1404 Rose Avenue, 





IRIS COLLECTION 


50 VARIETIES TALL BEARDED Iris $7.50—25 
Varieties $4.50—10 Varieties $2.50 postpaid—aAll 
colors. Texas Iris Farm—Dept. A, Re. 5, Tyler, Tex. 





IRIS — DAYLILIES 
QUALITY DWARF, TALL BEARDED and Japanese 
Iris, Daylilies and Daffodils. Best of the old and 


new. Catalog Free. Patricks Gardens. 717 North G, 
Muskogee, Okla. 





LAWN GRASS 
GENUINE MEYER ZOYSIA — Enough to sprig 
2,000 square feet postpaid $8.00. 


Plugs $3.00 per 
100, plugger $2.50, express charges collect. Zoysia 
Farms, Abbeville, Ala. 


LAWN GRASS—MEYER (Z-52) Zoysia, Emerald 
ia, Zoysia Matrella and Tifton 57 (Tiflawn), 
127 (Tiffine), Tifton 328 (Tifgreen). 
Wholesale Prices—Any Quantity. Sample package, 
enough to plant 500 Sq. Fr., $5.00 each, prepaid. 
Specify type desired. Planting instructions included. 
Send check with order. Merry Grass Nursery, Dept. 
76, Spring Hill Station, Mobile, Ala., 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BEAUTIFUL BRONZE SUN DIALS. Low prices, 
free catalog. Owen, 68 Southview Terrace, Westfield, 
Mass. 


BONSAI—Planters, Trees, 
Tinytrees Nursery Company, 
Calif. 





Catalog. 
Fresno, 


Books, Free 
PO Box 53, 





MUSHROOMS 
SPAWN (‘SEED’) PLUS 


growing methods: marketing 
Detaiis, giadiy. Luxgard, 641 
N. J 





NEWEST manureless 
“how-to”, $1.00. Free 
South 19th, Newark 


NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—PREMIER, CATSKILL, 
Senator Dunlap, Rob‘nson, Fairfax, Red June, Late 
Giant, Pocahontas and Red Crop strawberry plants. 
Twice State Inspeczed. 25 for $1.25, 100 for $2.00, 
250 for $3.75, 1.000 for $12.00. Fresh dug and 
postpaid. South Michigan Nursery, 403, New Buf- 
falo, Mich. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS—Latham Red, 
Black, Sodus Purple & Golden Queen raspberry 
plants; 25 plants sufficient for average family. State 
Certified. (1 yr. No. 1) 25 for $2.50, 50 for 
$3.50, 100 for $6.00. 6 of each color (24 plants) 
for only $3.00. September everbearing red rasp- 
berry, 25 for $3.00, 100 for $9.00. Everything 
prepaid to you. South Michigan Nursery, 403, 
Buffalo, Mich. 


12 THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY 2 yr. bearing 
age for $1.50. 6 Concord grape 2 yr. for $1.85. 
4 yr. old Cultivated Blueberry plants 114 to 2 ft. 
tall, full of buds; 2 for $2.95, 5 for $6.00, 10 
for $10.00. $1.00 for 10, 2 yr. Asparagus. $1.00 
for 10 horseradish. $1.00 for 10 tall iris. $1.00 
for 10 Dwarf Iris. $1.00 for 10 Cushion Mums. 
6 Creeping Phlox for $1.00. 25 Blooming size 
gladiolus for $1.00. $4.95 for 10 large 2 ft. tall 
flowering shrubs. Bloom this year. 10 mixed peren- 
nials 2 yr. for $1.50. Everything postpaid. South 
Michigan Nursery, 403, New Buffalo, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Strart eating delicious, 
sweet strawberries 60 days after you plant. Color 
catalog free. 20% discount. South Michigan Nur- 
sery, 403, New Buffalo, Mich. 


Cumberland 
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PEONIES 
KANSAS, WESTERNER, SNOW _ 
Carrara, Plainsman and many other * 


Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 
Avenue, aS Kansas. 


MOUNTAIN, 
‘Bigger’ peonies. 
1147 Oakland 


PLASTIC FILM 


POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
many uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wide by 
100 fc. long only $6.00. 4 fc. x 100 ft. $8.00. 
ft. x 100 ft. $12.00. Big Bargain. Remnants 10 
. long by 3 ft. wide, only $1.00 postpaid. Send 
cash, check or stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Yoho 
& Hooker Greenhouse Company, Box FGI1165, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. ‘‘Make 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MacPherson 
Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


20TH CENTURY EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 
Bears 60 days after set. June to November. 250 
plenty for average family. 250 for $9.00, 25 for 
$1.50, 100 for $3.95. 1,000 for $25.00. Postpaid. 
South Michigan Nursery, Box 27, New Buffalo, 
Mich. 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


TEN ASSORTED PALMS $2.00; 5” Neanthe Bella 
palms $7.50 per 100; Monkeypod, Poinciana, Wood 
rose, Umbrella tree seeds $1.00. Tashiro, Box 2275, 
Miami Beach 40, Fla. 


WATER LILIES 


FREE: NEW WATER LILY catalog. Sent only on 
request. 13 new lilies. Complete planting instruc- 
tions. |< to build pools. Van Ness Water Gardens, 
Rt. No. 1, Dept. MT, Upland, Calif. 


WILDFLOWERS 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook, Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. _ rm , 
SPECIAL—BLOODROOT, MERRYBELLS,. Bunch- 
berry, Hepatica, Columbine, Violets. 2 each, $2.25. 


Free catalog, Hardy Perennials, Wildflowers, Ferns. 
Woodland Acres, Crivitz, Wisc. 





Exclusively Designed 


GARDEN 
LANDSCAPE PLAN 


with your order for our 
NEW 1958 FALL BULB CATALOG 


* 


Now—for the first time—a large 22” x 
34” scaled garden landscape plan to 
help you create a professionally de- 
signed setting that will lend new charm 
to your home and grounds. Created 
especially for de Jager, this plan will 
readily adapt to any plot regardless of 
shape, size or style of architecture. Its 
versatility makes it easy for the ama- 
teur to achieve dramatically beautiful 
displays and effects. Exactingly de- 
tailed, it shows you where and how to 
plant your bulbs and shrubs—specifies 
quantities, distances, areas, etc. 


Simply send 25c* for your new de 
Jager guide and catalog for Dutch Bulb 
Planting. Your Garden Landscape Plan 
will be included FREE. 


*You may deduct 25c from your fall bulb order. 


P. de dager & atin ; = 


$0. HAMILTON 27, MASS. 
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Test it— 
To be sure 


by H. J. Atkinson 


Horticultural firms tempt us with 
new seeds, 
These 


and _ shrubs. 
introductions 
years of growing, testing, selecting and 
discarding. The end result of 
activity however, promises 
plants for the home gardener. 

It is only natural therefore, that 
any gardening enthusiast should feel 
a twinge of disappointment now and 
then when his garden doesn’t quite 
come up to his expectations. 
nately, however, 


roses, trees 


new represent 
this 
better 


Fortu- 
missing the peak of 
perfection, or even the point of satis- 
faction, does not mean that you do 
not really have a green thumb. It 
probably means that you forgot to 
test the quality of your soil before you 
planted. 

The has many elements of 
which three, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash are most essential for plant 
growth. Because these three are so 
very important to plants they are also 
the ones which rapidly 
drawn from the soil. Furthermore, 
each plant draws upon each element 
in varying amounts. 

NITROGEN is essential for dark 
green foliage and active growth. How- 
ever, too much nitrogen causes too 
rapid growth, softness of the tissue and 
a general weakness of the plant. Ex- 
cessive nitrogen also retards flowering. 
PHOSPHORUS compounds are es- 
pecially necessary in plants that pro- 
duce flowers. They promote germina- 
tion of seed, stimulate early root for- 
mation and general plant vigor. 
POTASH is important to plants in 
the manufacture of starch, sugar and 
other carbohydrates. Its proper use 
results in plants with stiff stalks and 
healthy disease-resistant growth. How- 
ever, excessive potash tends to in- 
crease the water content of plants 
and thus reduce 
drought. 


soil 


are most 


their resistance to 
Test your soil at the beginning of 
the season and twice during the grow- 
ing period. By doing this you can 
maintain the vitality of your garden 
and get a bumper crop every time. 


Pee ees eee eee re 


Cattleya Mossiac 


ORCHID 


PLANTS 
IN FULL BUD 


Here is your chance to own a 
full grown 12” to 15” orchid plant 
guaranteed to have 3 or more gor- 
geous, light lavender blossoms 5” 
to 6” across—almost the width of 
this page! 

Raised by one of New England’s 
largest commercial growers, these 
full sized plants need no further 
special care to bring them into 
bloom. Their buds are already 
formed and will burst into full 
blossom by the end of May. 

A wonderful gift for Mother’s 
Day or an outstanding addition to 
your own collection. Your com- 
plete satisfaction is guaranteed! 


Now ONLY $9250 ppp. 


2 for $20.00 Ppd. 


(Shipped via railway or asr express) 


Special price list on other superb 
orchid plants available upon request. 


Orc h id. va le 


SINCE 1924 
Beverly Farms 5, Mass. 
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Simply dissolve and water all your house 
plonts, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and lawn. Feeds instantly. 1f dealer con't 


-~DIGS » WEEDS - CULTIVATES 


Electro-Hoe 


FITS YOUR %" DRILL 


ONLY $1675 


Takes work out of garden- 
ing—leaves just the fun! Self- 
propelled Electro-Hoe digs, 
weeds, cultivates in fraction 
of time and effort. Mixes in 
peat moss, soil conditioners, 
etc. Makes furrows for bulbs, 
seeds. Easily attaches to any 
popular | 44-inch electric drill. 
ew low price! 


Ask your hardware, avto 
supply or gardening shop. 
Or order direct, giving 
dealer's name and address, 


W.R. BROWN CORP. 


2675 N. Normandy Ave. 
Chicago 35, Ili. 





FLOWER 
() Se ARRANGEMENT 


1. Peony 
2. Hosta leaves 


by Mrs. Louis H. Amer, Ohio 


AMONG THE FLOWERS that bloom in 
the late spring and early summer, the 
lustrous and sophisticated peonies are 
possibly the most dramatic. This lovely 
perennial is as dependable as it is 
beautiful, both in the garden and as 
a cutflower. The single and semi- 
single varieties are the most popular 
with flower arrangers because the 
blooms are less heavy, and respond 
better in making arrangements. 

The delicate pastel flowers of white 
overcast with pink, pictured here, are 
of the semi-double type. For color 
contrast, and textural interest, plain 
green hosta leaves are used. 

The secret of obtaining good bal- 
ance with heavy flowers is through 
easy transition, stepping each flower 
slightly beneath the other. Receding 
some of the blossoms toward the back 
also contributes to the balance. 

The heavy green mottled alabaster 
mat is sturdy, supporting the material 
both in weight and color. White ce- 
ramic doves look peaceful and dig- 
nified. One is used high in the center 
on a brass stand which is concealed, 
while the other is effective used off 
the mat. 

This arrangement would be suitable 
for a flower show, but equally good 
at home for a party. For a change 
try dahlias or large zinnias in place 
of peonies. If alabaster is not avail- 
able, a large tray or platter could 
serve as the base. * 
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IO! Most Popular Irises 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection 
of the gorgeous new lilies. For $1.00 we will 
s : ; E send you postpaid in OCTOBER two flowering 
Every year members of the American Iris Society take part in a popu- tein the “citer he tenes ee 

‘ . ° : oe ce 7 ° ‘ , » hi vely en Chalice 
larity poll to choose their 100 favorite iris varieties. The resulting list Hybrid—two truly ‘outstanding fine lilies. Too, 


° ‘ es a . we will mail to you at once, at no extra cost, 
is called the official iris symposium. It reflects the judgment of people a copy of the new 1958 catalog (see below). 


who have seen, grown and studied these varieties and found them su- THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


perior. Here are the results of the latest official symposium, announced soot ee oe cane ee 

last fall. Look for these in the gardens you visit this month. The num- many new for '58, also twelve kinds of 

‘ ; ve : : | Hardy Cyclamen and special lily food. 

bers indicate the rank of each variety as to the number of votes received. Truly, it’s a cultural handbook, invalu- 

° ° ae ° ° able to every real gardener. To obtain 

There were a number of ties, including a tie for 100th place, which ac- the catalog ONLY, please be sure to 
counts for the fact there are 101 varieties listed here. send 25¢ coin or stamps. 


EARLY 

BONUS 
For EARLY ORDERS, sent in AT ONCE for the 
THE SEVENTEENTH OFFICIAL IRIS SYMPOSIUM above $1.00 special, we will also mail you, ab- 
solutely FREE, one bulb of DeGraaff'’s lovely 
new lemon-yellow lily, Prosperity. This is one 
of the finest of his Mid-Century Hybrids, cata- 


loged at well over $1.00 each. We send it post- 
paid to all who order the $1.00 Special NOW. 


ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 4 
Box G | 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! 





Truly Yours 35 Jane Phillips Regina Maria 


Happy Birthday Thotmes III Mystic Melody Specioliet since 1927 Z 
Mary Randall 37 Spanish Peaks Frances Kent presse 


For the enclosed $1.00, please mail me in 
Palomino 38 Cathedral Bells Casa Morena October, the above described lily bulbs, in- 


cluding the FREE bulb of Prosperity. And 
Blue Sapphire Chantilly Blue Valley cond the 1958 catalog of ence. 
First Violet 40 White Peacock Golden Russet ttemn 
Argus Pheasant 41 Wabash Amigo Address 
Ola Kala 42 Lady Ilse Blumohr 
Sable Night 43 Cahokia Queen’s Lace a ee 
Pierre Menard 44 Sable Crispette 2 Sam pile Iris og 
Violet Harmony* 45 Great Lakes Majorette go = — 
Pinnacle Melody Lane Raspberry Ribbon ‘esnedta dt inde hetashdmned 
Elmohr 47 Cherie Lady Boscawen y) ee 
Limelight 48 Tranquility Helen Collingwood Sen caee cece —— 
Chivalry 49 Cascade Splendor Pink Cameo one ee oe 
Lady Mohr 50 Solid Gold Black Forest with order. 

Inca Chief 51 Cloudcap Foxfire | tris Catalog 10c—Listing over 
New Snow 52 Ballerina Rocket tli a ee 
Blue Rhythm 53 Helen McGregor Sunset Blaze 

Frances Craig Port Wine Paradise Pink 
Char Maize 55 Techny Chimes Bryce Canyon 
Black Hills 56 Cascadian Ranger 

Swan Ballet 57 Solid Mahogany Wedding Bouquet 
Desert Song 58 Gold Sovereign Cloth of Gold 
Rehobeth 59 Black Taffeta Pretty Quadroon 
Blue Shimmer 60 Caroline Jane Big Game 

Snow Flurry Pink Formal Ebony Echo 
Starshine 62 Party Dress Native Dancer 
Zantha 63 Mulberry Rose Harbor Blue 

Top Flight 64 May Hall Firecracker 

Cliffs of Dover 65 Extravaganza Ruffled Organdy 
Minnie Colquitt 66 Sierra Skies Dark Boatman Over 100 Varieties Of 


Amandine 67 Dreamcastle Maytime BELDT'S WATER LILIES 


June Meredith 68 Temple Bells “Guaranteed To Grow” 


Thousands Buy From Us Year After Year 
Complete Line of Lily Pool Supplies. 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM, ROBERTSON 18, MO. 
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*1957 Dykes Medal Winner—the highest award for tall bearded irises. 





YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME! Thousands 
throughout America raise exotic orchids for 
pleasure and profit. The most beautiful of 
flowers; yet easy to grow. We'll show you 
how. Mature, sturdy Cattleya plants that will 
flower soon with the most beautiful lavender 
or white blossoms, $9.75 Postpaid. Order 
now! Free catalog and cultural booklet. We 
are one of the world’s largest breeders of new 
type orchids. Fred A. Stewart, Inc., Dept. 
G58, 8606 E. Las Tunas Dr., San Gabriel, 
California. 


MOCCASINS ARE SYNONYMOUS with comfort... 


these all the more because they are intended 
for the hard-to-fit ladies who’ve always 
wished they might have at least one foot in 
paradise (you may have both, we promise). 
Choice leather, handlaced, and flexibly set 
on soft foam-crepe soles in women’s full or 
half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAAA to EEE. Red, 
Smoke. Taffytan or White. (Purchases can 
be exchanged.) Guaranteed. Special Offer: 
$5.95 plus 50c post. (COD’s accepted). Moc- 
casin-Craft, 58-FF Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. 


in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 pd. Northel Distributors, GF-5, 
P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder | 





GAY-COLORED WREN HOUSE. Even the wrens go 
modern with this original all-weather shelter. 
8” sphere is of heat resistant thermoplastic, 
completely odorless and weather-proof, with 
perforations for drainage and _ ventilation. 
Comes apart for cleaning. Bracket attached 
for mounting by window. Bright yellow 
front; light gray back. A smart accessory to 
the home. Postpaid $1.95. Order by No. 310. 
Ultra-Craft Designs, Box 167, Grand Rapids 


1, Michigan. 


All Around Mid-America, South 


(Continued from page 15) 


cause a blasting of the buds quickly 
on peonies. Regular spraying with a 
contact spray will control these crit- 
ters. 

Near Sarcoxie, Missouri you can 
visit the commercial fields of peonies, 
irises, and daylilies. If you are within 
driving distance it will be well worth 
your time to visit these growers. 


Rose Time 


Throughout our section roses are 
giving their first lush crop of blooms. 
The annual rose shows are usually 
staged beginning the second week in 
May. Oklahoma now has a statewide 
rose society and stages an annual 
show. This year it will be held in 
Norman with the Norman Rose So- 
ciety as host. Each year Tulsa has 
an outstanding rose show. These shows 
are a valuable way to see which roses 
give the best results in your area. 

In the garden the chief chores are 


E. O. S. 


Our annual “End of Season’ Sale starts May 1st. 
Fantastic savings!!! Mature orchids as low as 79c 
ea. Gladioli, and other bulbs at savings up to 
75%. Many items at cost, or less. Remember, 
there’s still plenty of time to plant! Send stamp 
for list. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 


FARMINGTON 3, MICHIGAN 


JUST TWIST TO TIE! 150-ft. roll $1. Tie plants 
with a twist! Sail through this gardening 
chore in no time, with wire-center flat plastic 
tape to fasten plants and vines to stakes and 
fences. No tying is needed—just cut with 
scissors and twist! Soft vinyl Plas-Ties tape in 
pretty, fadeproof green is waterproof and re- 
usable. It’s flat—won't harm delicate plants. 
lg” wide. Bargain 150-foot roll is only $1.00 
postpaid from Walter Drake & Sons, 1605 


Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 2, Colorado. 


regular spraying or dusting at ten 
day intervals with captan, ferbam or 
maneb products to control blackspot, 
spraying to control aphids, watering, 
feeding and light pruning to control 
blooming and habit of growth. There 
is an old question about spraying vs. 
dusting. Considering the winds in our 
area, I prefer spraying. 


Rock garden plants respond beau- 
tifully to feeding and watering this 
month. Divide and transplant violets 
and allow a spacing of about ten 
inches. As the perennials come into 
flower, keep the faded blooms cut 
back to encourage new growth and a 
second crop of flowers. Pinch the 
early set chryanthemums to encourage 
branching, and feed lightly. 


For those of you who enjoy gourds, 
May is the month to plant. These 
plants are among the novelty group 
and are most interesting. Be con- 
stantly on the alert for weeds—most 
of these have an uncanny way of 
getting established very early. Investi- 
gate the new herbicides for control 
of weeds by chemical sprays; many 
hours of hard work can be saved by 
using them. Read and follow the di- 
rections carefully. There is still time 
to replant water lilies and other 
aquatic plants. And why not plant a 
few herbs for both seasoning and un- 
usual foliage for arranging? 
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PROTECT PLANTS FROM DOG damage — keep 
dogs and cats where they belong! Don't take 
chances—get Sudbury Chaperone, nationally 
famous, extra potent. Prevent burned ever- 
greens, ruined flowers, soiled lawns, spilled 
garbage can. Harmless, humane—a little lasts 
a long time! In automatic spray can, Outdoor 
Chaperone $1 postpaid. Indoor Chaperone $1, 
same style can, keeps pets off chairs, beds— 
stops puppy damage, and cats clawing the fur- 
niture. Order either kind, or both—enclose 
$1 bills at our risk. Money-back guarantee. 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 4L, Sudbury, Mass. 


Vegetables, Glads, 


Dahlias, Lawns 


May is plant- 
ing time. Seeds 
of hardy 
tables and flow- 
ers are already 

For the : ) 
western and planted. Seeds 
high plains states of more tender 
of Mid-America . : 
by kinds should not 
Leonard A. Yager be sown until the 
Montana State College danger of late 
spring frosts is 


past. Treatment of seeds with Sper- 
gon, Arasan, red copper oxide or other 
protectants will reduce from 
seedling diseases. 

Vegetable transplants may be set in 
the garden according to their ability 
to resist frost. Early cabbage, broc- 
coli, head lettuce and onions can go 
in even before the frost season is 
over. Transplanting of celery, cauli- 
flower and main crop cabbage can be 
delayed for a couple of weeks or so 
after killing frosts end. Plantings of 
tomatoes, eggplants, and _ peppers 
should be delayed until all danger of 
frost is past. The use of hot caps per- 
mits these transplant crops to be put 
out somewhat earlier. 

Weak fertilizer solutions (starter so- 
lutions) help to give plants a stimulus 
at transplanting time. 
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AIROSPRAYER SPRAYS BEST! For the first time, 
really enjoy spraying with Airosprayer, the 
easy-to-use, all-purpose slide sprayer. It reaches 
high or low places — continuous, adjustable 
spray reaches 35’. Best of all, it is easy to 
pump and lasts for years. Spray for insects 
and weeds. Use thick or thin liquids; requires 
no tank. Made of corrosion-resistant brass. 5’ 
Neoprene hose with filter. Guaranteed. See 
dealer or order direct. $8.40 east of Denver, 
$8.75 west ppd., or COD plus charges. The 
Airosprayer Co., Dept. G, Neodesha, Kansas. 


Growing Glads 

Generally, glads can be planted at 
the time trees are leafing out. Subse- 
quent plantings can be made to pro- 
vide a succession of bloom. A succes- 
sion can also be had if different size 
corms of a variety are planted and if 
different varieties are chosen to bloom 
at different periods. Make sure the 
late blooming varieties chosen will 
bloom frost threatens in the 
fall. Glad corms can be saved over 
from year to year if proper storage 
facilities are available. If new corms 
are purchased, buy good quality, dis- 
ease-free ones from a reliable source. 


before 


Dipping the corms in corrosive sub- 
limate, Lysol, or other disinfectant is 
recommended prior to planting. Use 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate per 
six gallons of water and soak the 
corms for 12 hours. Use Lysol at the 
rate of 334 tablespoons Lysol per three 
gallons water. Soak corms for three 
hours in this Lysol solution. These 
dips are useful in killing thrips as well 
as reducing injury from certain corm 
and soil borne diseases. New improved 
Ceresan is another effective dip treat- 
ment and should be used according 
to manufacturer's directions. Growing 
the All-America selections of gladiolus 
varieties is a good way of getting 
started in the newer, not too expensive 


(Please turn to page 63) 


ONLY $129.95 for this new W-W Portable 
Compost Grinder and Soil Shredder. Espe- 
cially designed for home gardeners and smail 
operators. Has same high quality as other 
W-W shredders and grinders. Interchange- 
able shreading bars and grinding screen iet 
you grind, shred, screen, pulverize or mix 
material just the way you want it. Even 
handles dry leaves, phosphate rocks, smail 
bones, etc. Balanced for one-hand portability. 
Choice of gas or electric power. Prices f.o.b. 
Wichita. Time payment plan available. Write 
for literature. W-W Grinder Corporation, 
2957-C No. Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 


MAKE YOUR OWN DECORATIVE GLASS PANELS. 
A bit of nature preserved forever. Flowers, 
leaves, grasses, and butterflies are perma- 
nently embedded between translucent fiber- 
glass. Use them for room dividers and 
screens or make lamps, bowls, trays, place 
mats and other fine accessories from the 
same materials. For fun or for money, this 
is a fascinating craft, easy to do and surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. Mail 25c for illustrated 
instructions to Dept. E-83, The Castolite Co., 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


NAME AND 
1000 avoress tasers $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 fin- 
est quality gummed tabels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
tic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
tionery. books, cards. etc. 1000 
only $1 ppd. SPECIAI. OFFER— 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. HANDY 
LABELS, 545 Jasperson Bildg., 
Culver City 1, California. 


Mrs. Bernard F. Huntingtos 
2820 W. Shadowlane Rd. 
Round Meadow Plaza 
Bremerton, Washingtoa 


PUMP WATER DRY—SAVE MONEY 


SUCT-DRI 
post 
Only $2.75 paid 
Without electricity or mov- 
ing parts this suction 
: drainer pumps 330 gallons 
. of water per hour from 
flooded cellars, pools, 
trenches. ditches. washing 
machines. Just attach with 
% a garden hose to any 
. ee serew-type faucet, attach 
another section of hose to the discharge end. turn on the 
water and it goes to work Mail vour order Todav,. 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, Dept. F-4, Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y. 
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GARDENING 
WITH SAW 
AND HAMMER 


THE GARDENER will find innumer- 
able uses for the garden gadgets in 
this month's column. 

Every gardener knows that sweet 
peas have to be planted early so they 
get their first growth in the cool of 
the spring. To display them you will 
need some kind of support and this 
one, so to make, 
satisfactory. Two by two inch pine 


easy will be most 
or redwood is used for the sides and 
top; wire or wood for the bottom. 
The nylon cord is looped tightly over 


For Easier Gardening 


the bottom wire or wood and fastened 
to hooks in the top. 

You'll want screened soil for your 
choice seedlings. Build a soil sifter 
with a frame of 34-inch pine. Quar- 
ter-inch wire mesh makes a good all- 
around sifting material. Vary the 
width of the mesh to suit your needs. 
Use rust-proof nails such as zinc or 
aluminum to fasten the mesh to the 
bottom of the frame. 

The gardener’s tote box is a com- 
pact unit designed to hold all the 


___2/4" PINE SIDES 


Vy" MESH GALV. SCREEN BOTTOM 


Sieve 


2"x 2" TOP + SIDES 


NYLON STRING 


[Al te" wine BOTTOM 


Sweer Pea Surrort 


by Archie Schulz 


drawings by Art Olmscheid 


common gardening tools you'll be us- 
ing. Make the handle of strap iron, 
a drawer pull, or of wood. 


Finish all the gadgets with varnish, 
stain or paint. From my own experi- 
ence I'd advise paint—the brightest 
color you can get—for the sieve and 
the tote box. The garden has a way 
of swallowing up green, gray and 
brown items, while bright orange, yel- 
low or red articles can be spotted im- 
mediately. 


3/y"x 4g’ sTRAP IRON HANDLE 6”LONG 


3/4" DINE $iDES-BOTTOM+CENTER 
—— ee 


3/g’ PINE-SMALL DIVIDERS 


Garoener’s Tore Box 
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All Around Mid-America, West 
(Continued from page 61) 
introductions. These winners 
‘Royal Stewart,’ ‘Caribbean,’ 
blossom,’ and ‘Maytime.’ 
the new one for 1958. 
Plant gladiolus corms from four to 
six inches deep for the 
Smaller corms may be planted shal- 
lower according to size. As a general 
rule, the heavier the soil, the shallower 
the corms should be planted. Cormels 
or bulblets can be planted fairly close 
together—about one-half to one inch 
apart in the row, and in rows from 
18 to 24 inches apart. If started in a 
frame, the between the row spacing 
can be reduced. True gladiolus seeds 
can be handled in much the same 
way as cormels. Allow the plants from 
cormels and seeds to grow as vig- 
orously as possible throughout the 
season. Give them plenty of water. 


are 
‘Apple- 
‘Emperor’ is 


larger corms. 


Dahlias - Begonias 


Plant dahlia roots about a week 
before danger of late frosts is past. 
Make sure the tubers contain eyes 
or buds at the top of each division. 
Plant roots horizontally about six 
inches deep. If plants are used (started 
from cuttings), they should not be set 
out until all danger of late frosts is 
past. Set potted green plants about 
three inches deep, 
leaves if necessary. 

Started plants of tuberous begonias 
can be set out after all danger of frost 
is past in the garden. They can be 
one of the most important flowers for 
providing color in shaded places. Later 
blooming plants are obtained by plant- 
ing the saucer-shaped tubers directly 
out in the garden. Plant the tubers so 
that they are just under 
surface. 


removing lower 


the ground 


Fighting Fire Blight 


Fire blight is a bacterial disease that 
attacks pears, apples, (including orna- 
mental varieties), mountain ash and 
sometimes even cotoneaster. This dis- 
ease is recognized by the scorched look 
of flower and fruit clusters, and the 
ends of new growth. As the disease 
enters limbs and trunks it appears as 
a sunken canker. Wet, cool weather 
favors the spread of the disease. 

In areas where the disease is preva- 
lent, it will help to spray the tree at 
the time about half of its flowers are 
showing color. Bordeaux, fixed copper 
compound, and some of the antibiotics 
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are recommended as a spray. The 
timing of the spray application is im- 
portant. If trees are not too badly in- 
fected, the removal of diseased 
branches about six to eight inches 
below the point of visible infection 
will help control spread of the dis- 
ease. Disinfect the pruning equipment 
in corrosive sublimate solution (one 
part to 500 parts water) or alcohol, 
before making each new cut. Where 
the disease is most troublesome, it 
would pay to use more resistant va- 
rieties of apples. Unfortunately, most 
varieties of pears are extremely sus- 
ceptible to fire blight. Some other 
things can be done to reduce injury 
from this disease. Avoid soft vegetative 
growth of the trees by not over-ferti- 
lizing with nitrogen, and not pruning 
excessively. Also encourage good ma- 
turity of the trees towards the end of 
the season, by reducing the amount 
and frequency of watering. 

Allow the foliage of spring flower- 
ing bulbs to grow as long as possible. 
This is the only way these plants are 
able to produce and store up food for 
bulb growth and future flowers. 


Get Good Seed 


New lawns can be started at this 
time of the year. It pays to buy the 
best quality lawn seed. Bargain seed 
is cheap seed—it is likely to contain 
a large percentage of coarse grass and 
quick germinating nurse grasses that 
do not last long. 

In the West area, Kentucky blue- 
grass is the preferred lawn grass. 
Merion bluegrass does well in many 
places, although the cost is higher 
than Kentucky bluegrass. In low rain- 
fall areas where little or no irrigation 
water is available, such dryland 
grasses as Fairway crested wheat grass, 
blue grama, and buffalo 
desirable. 

This is the time of year when dan- 
delions are most active and prominent 
in lawns. This is also the best time to 
use 2.4-D sprays on them. 
home gardens use the 
amine forms of 2.4-D. 
a calm day 
around 


grass are 


Around 

less volatile 
Try to select 
to avoid spray drifts 
valuable ornamental plants. 
Plants mav be protected by covering 
with polyethylene wrappers or news- 
papers during the spraying operation. 
Use a sprayer solely for 2,4-D spray- 
ing, if possible. Destroy weeds while 
they are still small and before they 
go to seed. # 


ry 


| 8 ASSORTED COLORS 


| spectacular mounds 2 ft. across; April-May 
| delivery. 


SPECIAL for early orders! Send this ad and 
| $2 for our assortment of 20 mums in above 


| ROCKNOLL Nursery Oept. FG 











IF IT’S MUMS YOU WANT, 
GROW THEM BY THE BUSHEL! 


10 GIANT 
SS Rate 










BLEND . . . Rose, red, bronze, blended 
PINK ... Earliest one, bright pink 


BRONZE . . . Tri-colored mum; bronze, 
buff and almost yellow 


WHITE ... Very early, clear white 
ROSE .. . Showy, very double 
YELLOW .. . Showy, very early 


RED .. . Showy, deep red 
PURPLE . . . Double, very showy 


SPREAD TO 2 FT. 
Plant these vigorous early dwarf perennials 
for bushels a brilliant blooms until frost, 
this year and many more. Easy to grow; 


24 PLANTS $2 


8 colors, PLUS four free plants of new Purple 
Cushion Mum, Royal Glow. Double orders 
allowed. For each $1 worth ordered, please 
send 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or will 
mail C.O.D. Sorry, no shipments to Canada 
or Denver west. ; 


Morrow, Ohie 


pot Flower Arrangement 


Quickly and Easily at Home 
Prepare for tremendous money making op- 
portunities full or spare time. Learn ae 
construction, floral arrangement, eae 
— rememberance pieces, etc. Also 
=~ start your own business. Make n Binns. 
: while learning. STUDY AND EARN YOUR DIPL’ 
MA AT HOME. Send for FREE BOOK... “Op- 
+ portunities in Floristry" 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
tudie ©=0-58 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Les Angeles 49, Calif. 











GROW MORE QUARTS OF STRAWBERRIES 
IN 60 TO 90 DAYS IN 5 FOOT AREA WITH 
THIS NEW EVERLASTING ALUMINUM 


STRAWBERRY 
:F- VSS eS ee 
Adds interest and beauty to your garden. Produces 


a bigger. better cron. 5 ft. diameter Pyramid with 
50 SUPERFECTION Everbearing Plants. $@95 













SPECIAL—Complete . . . only... pod. 
Pyramid Garden without plente—enly ieapens $9795 
MADE OF pod. 
EVERLASTING 

ALUMINUM 





oT ATS 


W EVERLASTING yr FINEST FLAVOR ye IDEAL FREEZING 
We HEAVY YIELDING ye ENORMOUS SIZE 
RED RICH PRICES. Guaranteed, Prepaid 

















12 plants-$2.95; 25-$5.00; 50-$8.50; 100-$15.00 
ORDER FROM THIS AD. Send Check or Money Order. 


MINNETONKA NURSERIES 
| Dept. FCS Excelsior, Minnesota 
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The slogan of a popular soft drink 
is “The pause that refreshes.” Well, 
here it is the season between the sea- 
sons. We've got the first early rush 
of planting work done, now trying to 
catch our breath, and get started on 
the next round. Maybe some of you 
feel that you are entitled to a little 
pause between rounds. 

I planned for my rest several years 
ago. Our cultivated strips of ground 
are about 20 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, with grass paths between. When 
we first moved here, it looked awfully 
bleak around the end of the rows, and 
I visualized how hot it would be when 
one reached the north end of the 
garden. 

My solution was to plant a pin 
oak. It is now large enough to fur- 
shade. With a comfortable 
yard chair it is ideal to sit in the 


nish 


tree’s shade and muse over my gar- 

dening problems. Maybe I should 

have planted two such trees far 
enough apart to swing a hammock 
between them. 

They often deride someone for 
wishing for this or that. “Wishing for 
the moon,” they say. Probably all of 
us at some time in our youth wished 
for the moon, or maybe it was just 
a star. Every true garden lover, I 
suspect, is still just a child at heart. 
Whenever you read of this or that, 
don’t you say to yourself, “My, I'd 
hke to have that growing in my gar- 
den.” 

In all honesty, I must confess I get 
an almost uncontrollable urge to try 
everything I read or hear about. Oh, 
some of you will say, “I specialize in 
roses,” iris, daylilies, or whatever your 
favorite might be. But did you ever 
know a “specialist” who didn’t want 
more varieties? In our back yard you'll 
find no evidence of specialization. A 
reporter once asked me what was my 
favorite flower. My reply was “The 
one I happen to be looking at at the 
time.” 


This incident may be amusing to 
you, but it really wasn’t to us. Many 
people send us names of friends they 
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think might be interested in the maga- 
zine. We appreciate this and have a 
letter we send these folks. It starts out 
“A friend gave me your name,” etc. 
We have another letter to go to names 
we receive from various sources, like 
customers and former customers of 
various nurseries, seed houses, othér 
magazines, etc. Other than the open- 
ing sentence, these letters are pretty 
much alike. So you can see the possi- 
bilities of their being mixed up. 


We received a letter from a gentle- 
man saying a letter addressed to his 
mother was forwarded to him and he 
indignantly stated “I can’t understand 
who that friend could be, for my 
mother has been dead four years. 
When she was alive she couldn’t stand 
flowers, for she suffered from hay 
fever.” 


Recently after I had talked to a 
garden club group, a lady came up 
to me after the meeting and asked, 
“Do you or your son read all of the 
letters that come in?” 


That is a perfectly innocent ques- 
tion—until you know the facts of life, 
so to speak. You, of course, read about 
the various snow storms that hit the 
country—but we had a special “snow” 
of our own. The Monday of that week 
we had received on all of our publica- 
tions (The Workbasket, The Work- 
bench, Flower & Garden Magazine 
and Flower G Garden Merchandiser) 
a bit over 100,000 subscriptions. Of 
these letters, 16,889 were new and 
renewal subscriptions to FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine. If you can visu- 
alize the task of sorting and just open- 
ing that many letters, I think you can 
figure out the answer to whether I 
can read all of our letters. When the 
mail is sorted out it is then routed 
to various departments for proper ac- 
tion. We have in our peak period 50 
to 60 people just sorting and opening 
mail. 

Adding to our blizzard woes was 
the fact that our employees had two 
rounds of flu. Sixty-two were off work 
at the peak of it. A further bit of in- 
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formation may interest you to know, 
that while FLOWER @ GARDEN 
Magazine is numbered Volume II, 
Number 5, with this issue, it is already 
the second largest horticulture pub- 
lication in the country. And it is still 
growing fast. 

Another problem (all publishers 
have this headache) is the impossi- 
bility of checking outside lists of pros- 
pects to see if they are duplicated or 
to see if they are already subscribers. 
If you have been an active gardener 
you possibly will be on several lists of 
gardeners. 

These lists belong to other firms 
and we just rent the use of them. 
Even if we were allowed to check 
them against our list of subscribers, 
ponder this a moment: new sub- 
scriptions come in every day. Every 
month some of them expire. There 
are 14 steps or stages to handling 
a new subscription, so where would 
you start looking until the name 
actually reached what we call the 
active file? 

As I said, all publishers have these 
problems. That is why it takes several 
weeks (most publishers say allow six 
to eight weeks) to get a subscription 
going. We don’t like it any better than 
you do—if as well—but no one yet 
has ever whipped the problem if they 
handled any large volume of subscrip- 
tions. And volume you must have to 
successfully put out a magazine. The 
first copy to come off the press costs 
several thousand dollars—after that 
the cost per copy comes down as you 
print increased numbers. 

While most of you probably never 
thought of it one way or another, it 
is the history of magazine publishing 
that it usually takes years and a lot 
of money to get a publication estab- 
lished and going on a paying basis. 
We broke out of the red in just half 
the time we anticipated—at the be- 
ginning of the second year—thanks to 
the support of our loyal readers—and 
advertisers. 

I just thought that you might be 
interested to know that you had joined 
up with a winner.—J.E.T. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for Mid-America, May, 1958 


















WHICH IS YOUR FAVORITE FLOWER? 









[] African Violet _] Geranium 
[) Amaryllis [] Gloxinia 
[] Begonia [-] Hyacinth 
[) Carnation [_] Iris 
[] Chrysanthemum [] Lilac 
C) Daffodil [_] Orchid 
C) [] Pansy 

[] Rose 

[] Zinnia 

































WHICH, of all the beautiful flowers 


grown in this great Mid-America area, 
is truly the favorite? 


Which one is YOUR favorite? 


Chances are you'll find a pattern of your 
favorite (suitable for several reproductions) 
in our popular Flower and Bird design 
transfer patterns . . . which we want to 
send you as a FREE GIFT with your renewal 
or gift subscription. 


Not everyone prefers the same flower 
or shrub, but readers are unanimous in 
their praise of FLOWER & GARDEN Maga- 
zine for Mid-America. Circulation has 
grown by leaps and bounds as one en- 
thusiastic reader has passed the good word 
on to the next. More circulation means a 
bigger and better magazine for You! Why 
not introduce your friends to FLOWER & 
GARDEN, and solve all your gift problems 
at the same time? 


YOU'LL SAVE money when you send a 
gift subscription in addition to your own 
renewal. The first year of FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine is $3.00. Each addi- 
tional year (or gift) is only $2.00. 


Why not send your RENEWAL along 
today? And remember, FLOWER & GAR- 
DEN is the perfect gift for Mother's Day, 
birthdays, anniversaries, garden club prizes 
and secret pals. 


You receive the FREE PATTERNS imme- 
diately (regardless of when your subscrip- 
tion is due to expire) and you'll find them 






Fill out and send to FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 









legibly printed on a separate sheet of paper. 


perfect for decorating aprons, flower mark- 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri, Dept. 1046 ; 
ers, containers, and gifts. Set includes an 1 am enciosi subbscrlotion at $3.00 for the 
alphabet, birds and flowers . . . even but- first year and’ $2.00 for each additional year or subscription. | 
terflies! 
: Total enclosed $ 

Be sure to enclose complete names and addresses, My PI aid none n— once cu cpdeneych in tcsnensakty >thenge dices ahaa ae ihe 
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If you live in a town using ZONE NUMBERS please 
be certain to include this information in all cor- ‘ 
respondence. ob end NO ante. cnapcinstscesue 
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a thrilling 
ey horticultural 
development 


BRINGS YOU STERN'S SPECIALLY-GROWN, DOUBLE-FLOWERING 


JEWEL-TONE 


GENUINE CUSHION 


not 10 plants Now, from Stern’s research department, a way to 

for $7.50 but /2ave spectacular Mums in your garden, at tiny cost! 
10 plants Bushels of red, yellow, bronze, pink and white 
for only $2 Cushion Mums-—for only $2! 


M 


A FRESHLY-ROOTED PLANTS THAT GROW 
—quite different fdas older * ‘clumps’, which have often passed their 


peak of development before you set them in your garden. Our hardy freshly- 
started Mums grow with such vigor, in one growing svason, they reach, even 


surpass “clumps” in size, beauty, bloom! Unlike those older “clumps” that often 
don’t live through winter, ours establish themselves at once and thrive for years! 


E THE MUMS USED B MMERCIAL GROWERS—now yours, direct from 
Stern’s, at really substantial savings! Every garden has room for these low- 
growing beauties. Even the small space in front of evergreens is enough. Pro- 
duce great compact masses of bloom 2 ft. or more wide, yet only 12” high. 
Create glorious color contrasts against a background of taller plants. Each lovely 
bloom is big as a silver dollar, and double flowered, with rows of slender petals 
in perfect symmetry. 
EASY TO GROW SO HARDY THEY LAUGH AT EARLY FROST! 4 
ANT NOW 100 DAYS THOUSANDS OF FLOWERS - OR KEEP Flourish in any garden soil. Even when neglected, never get out 
PLANTS, FREE ou specially-grown Cushion Mums have already brought of hand. Bloom continuously 8-10 weeks. Thrive even after first 
glorious results to thousands of our customers. This is the best, the only season frosts, when all else is finished. You'll have armfuls for color 


to plant. They'll bloom in about 100 days. Each plant must produce hundreds indoors—masses of Mums to surround your house with beauty! 
of blooms—put on the most spectacular Mum display ever in your garden. Or 


7 ’ on ; Ee a eae 4 
send us a card and we'll send free replacement or full refund. Don’t even return SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER—RESULTS GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
plants. Keep them free! 


Si fer, nis urseries FIELD 120, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


SPECIALISTS IN RARE AND CHOICE TREES, PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


preteen ew WELL TaeCUS ost cee Pewee ce sweees 
NOTE BIG SAVINGS 
—ORDER BY MAIL NOW! 


Stern’s Specially-Grown, 
Freshly-Rooted Plants 
—Mixed 5-Color Jewel- 

Tone Assortments 
RED « PINK « BRONZE 
WHITE « YELLOW 
10—$2 30-$6 

(Save $5.50) (Save $16.50) 

20-$4 50-—$10 
(Save $11) (Save $27.50) 
Prices Postpaid—Send 
Check Or Money Order. 
Easy planting 
instructions with order. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, FIELD120, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Please rush me the specially-grown Jewel-Tone Cush- 
ion Mum plants I check below. They must put on the 
most spectacular Mum display I’ve ever seen in my 
garden, this year—or I get free replacement or my 
money back—and keep the plants I’m ordering now, free! 


MIXED 5-COLOR ASSORTMENTS 
0 10-$2 O 20-$4 O 30-6 
All prices postpaid. 
Check or Money Order enclosed for total: $ 
Name 


Address 
a 





2 
a 
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